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Baked Finish Results | 
with an Air-Dried 


EPON RESIN 


Here's a new corrosion- 


resistant finish . . . which con- 
tains its own curing agent! 





With this amine-cured Epon® resin coat- 
ing you can spray surfaces of any size... 
in any location .. . and, at room tempera- 
ture, get toughness and corrosion resist- 
ance equal to that of finishes requiring 
high-temperature baking. 

So easy to apply! A single heavy coat 
of an amine-cured Epon resin finish is 
practical since the finish converts itself! 








Conventional finishes require several 
coats to build up to proper film thickness 

because air contact is necessary 
for drying. 

All of the advantages of Epon resins... 
extreme durability, abrasion resistance, 
elasticity, high corrosion resistance, and 
excellent cold check resistance . . . are also 
present in this new coating. 

Drop us a line for our technical bulletin 


on Epon resin formulation XA-200 and 
samples of Epon resins. 
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OPINION 


You're Invited—R.S.V.P. 
To Tue Epiror: .. . We have read 
with interest the letter you published 
written by Mr. R. P. Sedlanz .. . 
who seems perturbed by the lack of 
publicity afforded the chemical in- 
GUSUY.... s+ 

We create a science demonstration 
show on television, “Watch Mr. 
Wizard.” It appears on the NBC-TV 
‘ network , . . in Chicago it is seen 
PRECISION in formulation Ss ey every Saturday at 6:00 P.M... . 

e at L : . . . We would be very happy to 
and compounding of Gilsonite, hear from any of your ay the 
Pitches and Waxes to the specifica- . chemical industry who feel that they 
have subjects which lend themselves 
to dramatic treatment. .. . 
enna hte hei thé enna Bieh dte Exhibits and demonstrations that 


have strong visual appeal, that move, 
for a quarter of a century. Our customers that suggest pace . . . are what we 
= r are interested in. They should be 
have come to depend upon the uniformity of easily related to some vital aspect of 
each compound, made possible by our skilled sigs everyday living. . Fi Ge 
We are interested in publicizing 
the important accomplishments of the 
chemical industry. . . 


tions of protective coating manufac- 


technicians of long experience. 


H. DiInkin 
Don Herbert Productions 
219 Eugenie St. 


GILSONITE PITCH COMPOUNDS Chicago, II. 


as a” 
ALLIED SUPER SELECTS — Melting point 270°- Ol. EXTENDERS Cast Off the Yoke 
280° F. Low viscosity, uniform, clean. Black paints * Varnishes To Tue Eprror: In your Newsletter 
FINES—Obtained from Super Selects Ore. M.P. Baking enamels + Industrial paints (Sept. 13) you mention that insec- 
270°-280° F. Protective coatings * Drying oil pitches ticide makers are worrying about a 
ALLIED E.B. ORE—Melting point 320°-330° F. Various blends — processed to definite one-man crusade by a North Caro- 
Medium to high viscosity, uniform, clean. specifications and melting points lina doctor against the wholesale 
and reckless use of new insecticides” 
which he says “has made that state 
one of the most poisonous in the 


union...” 
| waxes | Big Industry may be assured that 


the number of repudiators of insec- 

Ozokerite + Ceresine ticides is fast growing and once they 

All types for special uses formulated to order get better organized will tone up... 

Wherever Pitches, Gilsonite and Waxes although they have no money to 

fit into your product picture, spend for (or against ) publicity. It 

call on the Allied agent nearest you. is largely a question of how fast how 
many people will awaken. . . 

The health hazards of insecticides 
as regards direct poisonousness is not 
even the chief aspect .. . see the con- 
tinuously vaporized poisons 
“damned be the public.” . . This is 
obviously misuse, but the use of in- 
secticides is misuse of chemistry 
anyhow. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1925 * a Ba , e rach 
“xcept for a few special occasions 
217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 + FACTORY: DUNELLEN, NJ. . Except for a few spec sie 
isdn —which would reduce the entire in- 
AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS secticide business to its due insignif- 
ATLANTA CHICAGO HOUSTON MONTREAL, CAN. PORTLAND, ORE. icance—such chemicals are unneces- 
Deeks & Sprinkel Co. Philip E. Cale Ce Joe Coulson Co. bad nc Miller & Zehrung 


., Led. Chemical Go. sary and detrimental. 
BALTIMORE CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 8ST. Louis : 
Warner-Grabam Cs. 


Deeks & 8 1 Joh enneay NEW ORLEANS Hi ‘ . . . Sprays are superfluous . 
BOSTON ai Bai Some Cenies Oo. S40 Faamenoe tl Dae a: ie ge when n 
E. M. Walls Co. iere is no insect damage when na- 
Muleshy & Griffia Norman G, Schabel “ge ANGELES PHILADELPHIA T “ 
BUFFALO Co. - B. Taylor Co. Loos & Dilworth, Ine. SEA TTY Le a oe tural ways are adhered to. It will get 
DETROIT enmiome PITTSBURGH TORONTO, CAN. Ba re Ant 
a. ents Oo, Desks & Sod Co. Gene? hag a bao B increasingly difficult for sales-loving 


industry and its satellites-in-thought 
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“BANGAWAY™, BLUE RIBBON WINNER, WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLU® DOG SHOW 1957 


In some things Quality is obvious 


Coal-Tar Chemicals 


Quality must be proved by performance 


B U Y BAR ETT A a D g E & U 4 FE! erage coal-tar chemicals 


Cresols 
Cresylic Acids 
When you buy from Barrett, you get uniform quality resulting from Barrett’s basic position Xylenols 
. 2 sti. if 1 ° is 5 Pickling Inhibitors 
in raw materials and nearly 100 years of experience in the manufacture of coal-tar products. _— 
Xylol 
Naphthalene 
Hi-Flash Solvent 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Dibuty! Phthalate 
ELASTEX* DCHP Plasticizer 
“ELASTEX” 10-P Plasticizer (DIOP) 
“ELASTEX” 50-B* Plasticizer 
BARRETT DIVISION “ELASTEX” 28-P Plasticizer (DOP) 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION Phenolic Resins ; 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) 
3 Isonicotinie Acid 
In Canada: Pyridines 
7 . Picoli 
The Barrett Company, Ltd., Quinoline 
51 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. Lutidines 
Tar Acid Oils 
Neutral Coal-tar Oils 
Coal-tar Creosote 
CU MAR*® Paracoumarone-Indene Resin 
Carbonex* Rubber Compounding 
Hydrocarbon 
Bardol* Rubber Compounding Oil 
Flotation Agents 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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Stabilize your Emulsions 


with VEEGUM 


Small amounts of VEEGUM effectively stabilize emulsions containing nonionic 
and anionic surface active agents. Less than 1% of VEEGUM permanently 
stabilizes many types of emulsions containing oils, fats, and waxes. VEEGUM 
also stabilizes emulsions containing significant amounts of electrolytes. 


SUSPENDING AND THICKENING: VEEGUM provides complete suspension 
at lower viscosities than organic gums, or suspends more effectively at equal vis- 
cosities. Thixotropic characteristics add to thickening and suspending ability. In 
addition, VEEGUM maintains product consistency by thickening slightly with heat. 
EASILY PREPARED: Effective dispersions of VEEGUM may be prepared by 
simple agitation with or without heat. 

PROPERTIES: VEEGUM is purified Colloidal Magnesium Aluminum Silicate. 
Non-toxic and non-irritating, it is opaque, white, non-tacky, and non-gelatinous. 


Expanded plant facilities are supplying VEEGUM to meet steadily in- 
creasing demands of the chemical industry. Write today for the complete 
VEEGUM story. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. ------- 


specialties @ department 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
C) Please send Veegum Bulletin C110 (J Please send sample of Veegum 


NAME 





POSITION 





(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 











Se ink ae eee 


to silence and crush. . . such thoughts 
... the reforming idea behind it... . 
The time will come when the farmer 
will rid himself of the yoke imposed 
upon him in the form of agricultural 
chemicals. . . . 

The wholesale destruction of the 
insect world is scientifically unsound 

. only a fraction of insects are 
harmful. . . . Upsetting natural bal- 
ance by blind chemical methods can 
only invite new trouble. .. . 

Appearance of an insect pest is 
always a symptom, not a causative 
entity; a symptom of faulty agricul- 
tural and management practices. Ours 
is the age of fighting against symp- 
toms in all biology and medicine, due 
to misunderstanding. . . . 

Let us put our house in order. . . . 
Give living things their organic rights 

good husbandry and organic 
agriculture. . . . 

There is, indeed, lots of worry 
ahead for the chemical industry so 
far as it haughtily meddles with living 
things... . 

It is no longer than a few decades 
that we have chemistry in agriculture 

. it does not belong there to the 
extent it is claiming for itself. 

. . It is still feverishly planning 
expansion . . . will exterminate itself. 
The counterforce is far from being 
a one-man crusade; you should not 
withhold this fact from industry. . . . 

O. W. G. 
Manitoba 
Canada 


Facts we do not withhold, but the 
name of this correspondent we do, 
voluntarily, so that we may be free to 
express our views plainly. 

Every time we publish an item on 
chemicals in agriculture, we are del- 
uged with letters castigating us, in- 
dustry, chemists, etc., and extolling 
the virtues of organic farming. This 
suggests that (1) the zeal of organic 
farmers is unbounded, and (2) a cer- 
tain degree of organization does al- 
ready exist among its proponents. 

Nonetheless, most of the criticisms 
leveled at our industry are generaliza- 
tions; they condemn heartily and all- 
inclusively. Seldom, however, do they 
veer from the emotional argument to 
summon any supporting fact to under- 
pin their “down-with-industry-and- 
chemicals-be-damned”_ charges.—Ep. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. ‘The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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POSTER DRUMS 


display famous Dutch Boy trademark! 


Now the familiar trademark of Dutch Boy 
paints is displayed with new effectiveness 
on colorful Rheemcote Poster Drums. The 


| design flows across the rolling hoop— 
| without distortion—creating a perfect 
| perch for the Dutch Boy. It’s an illusion 
| that always rates a second look—and 


it's made possible only by the Rheemcote 


| Process of lithographing steel drums. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





SELL AS YOU SHIP WITH 


Let your brand name or trademark go to 
work for you on Rheemcote Poster Drums. 
Rheemcote containers can be lithographed 
in any number of colors, any design, 
including halftones. The high-gloss finish 
is tough, long-lasting. When necessary, 
interiors can be roller-coated with special 
protective lacquers, 


Write for free colorful booklet on this 
powerful new advertising medium. Rheem 
Manufacturing Company, General Sales 
Offices, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


OTB wevms 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY < Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World 


CALIFORNIA: DOWNEY, NEWARK, RICHMOND, SAN PABLO. SOUTH GATE © ILLINOIS: CHICAGO ®¢ 


LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS *® MARYLAND: SPARROWS 


POINT e NEW JERSEY; BURLINGTON, LINDEN e TEXAS: HOUSTON ° FOREIGN PLANTS—ARGENTINA: BUENOS AIRES e AUSTRALIA: BRISBANE. 
FREMANTLE. MELBOURNE, SYDNEY ® BRAZIL: RIO DE JANEIRO © CANADA: HAMILTON © ITALY, MILAN © PERU: LIMA © SINGAPORE © UNITED 


KINGDOM: BRISTOL 


© 1052 mneem mers. co. 





VIA THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
CHROMIUM CHEMICAL PLANT 


Here at Mutual’s Baltimore Plant chrome ore is processed 
into chromium chemicals of the highest purity for use in 
practically every phase of American industry. Chromates, 
Bichromates and Chromic Acid are used in leather tan- 
ning, in the production of yellow, orange and green pig- 
ments, and in chromium plating. Chromium chemicals 
inhibit corrosion in water and brine cooling systems and 
in pipelines. They are also used for wood preserving, 
textile finishing and for numerous and varied purposes 
in the chemical industry. Chromate-containing primers 
and chemical conversion films form thin, tough protective 
coatings on metal surfaces. Other applications extend into 
almost every field of modern industry. 


Mutual’s integrated operations, from ore to chromium 
chemicals, assure the many industries it serves of a de 
pendable supply of these basic materials. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 MADISON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PLANTS: BALTIMORE — JERSEY CITY 








SODIUM BICHROMATE SODIUM CHROMATE POTASSIUM BICHROMATE CHROMIC ACID 
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NEWSLETTER 


Now is the time when budget committees and sales forecasting 
groups are sitting down to figure what’s in store for next year. 

CW has evaluated six important chemical industry factors, 
determined what they will look like during the remainder of this year, 
projected and predicted what will happen during the first half of 1953— 
but what they will look like after next June is anybody’s guess. 

Capital spending will decline about 12% during the calendar year 
—from this year’s record-breaking $1.5 billion total to about $1.3 billion, 
according to chemical firms’ present plants. Twelve per cent may sound like 
a lot—but only because 1952 capital outlays have been so spectacularly high. 
The 1953 figure is about the same as/1951’s, and considerably above 1950’s 
$0.8 billion. It’s likely that the first half’s capital expenditures will dip be- 
low the current July-December’s $800 million, and the second half will see 
further shading. 

Wholesale prices of chemicals have leveled off in the last four 
months—after declining 8°~ from the post-Korea peak. They’ll likely rise 
slightly during the next several months. Several consuming industries (e.g., 
textiles) have picked up. Higher demand augurs a moderately higher output. 

Chemical inventories have been accumulating and will continue 
to rise. but sales are heading up too. High-level sales are in the cards for 
the first half of next year. 

The weak spot is exports. Foreign consumers’ lack of dollars, 
together with constantly keener competition from chemical producers in 
soft-currency areas, has cut export trade substantially. Chemical imports, 
too, are falling and will probably continue to fall, but at a slower rate. 
Thus there’s now a shrinking net foreign market for U.S. goods. 




















Monsanto Chemical was presented this week with a gold “Oscar” 
—first time a chemical company has received Financial World magazine’s 
top award for the “best of all industry” annual report. It had earlier 
won the chemical “best of industry” award (Rayonier, Inc., second; Dow 
Chemical, third). Monsanto’s 52-page prize-winner was its 50th anniver- 
sary report, contained in addition to current facts and figures historical 
highlights from the firm’s early years. 





Now a chemical firm with fewer than 1,000 employees is “small” 
—at least that’s the definition put forth by Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration in its plans to get a share of chemical expansion certificates for 
‘“‘small business.” 

SDPA is urging small firms to apply for expansion certificates 
on methylene chloride, resorcinol, perchlorethylene and synthetic glycerine 
—programs in which expansion goals haven’t yet been reached. 

The agency’s criterion appears unrealistic to many Washington 
observers since Congress and other agencies generally take 500 employees 
as the dividing line, and the chemical industry generally employs fewer 
workers to produce corresponding values of output. Nevertheless, it is 
working with DPA to set aside definite shares of the various expansion 
goals for the “small” category. 
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NEWSLETTER 





DPA last week set up an expansion goal for selenium, its alloys and 
compounds. Capacity projected by 1955 is 1.1 million pounds (selenium 
content) and represents a capacity increase of nearly 250,000 pounds over 
1950. Selenium is scarce, says DPA. 





Selenium, incidentally, also came up for discussion by NPA and 
its printing ink advisory committee. The ink makers told NPA that it and 
cobalt are hard to come by, but that drying oils are plentiful. 





When DPA set its new expansion goal for titanium (CW, Oct. 
18), it regarded batch production of the metal a considerable disadvan- 
tage. “Batch,” however, is a relative word: Du Pont has increased the size 
of its production batches from 100 to 3,000 pounds. 





Look for further repercussions from the Pacific Northwest power 
shortage (see p. 11). The cut-off of interruptible power has already slashed 
aluminum output by a third, output of abrasives, caustic-chlorine, ferrosili- 
con, magnesium and pulp by lesser amounts. 

On top of that, Defense Electrical Production Administration is 
expected momentarily to issue an order (effective two weeks after issuance) 
specifying how further power cuts will be made, which will affect users now 
supplied under firm contracts. 








Any informational tidbits about the Du Ponts’ financial affairs 
that weren’t aired in the recent anti-trust suit in New York (see p. 14) will 
probably be exhumed in the new anti-trust case (U.S. vs. Du Pont, General 
Motors, U.S. Rubber, and 118 individuals) scheduled to come to trial 
November 18 in Chicago. 

Just published is the Anti-Trust Division’s 172-page pre-trial brief 





that, like a baseball scorecard, lists the defendants by name and position. 
Among the trust-busters’ allegations: The Du Pont family has utilized its 
control over the three named companies “to create vast protected markets, 
and to exclude competitors.” G.M. and U.S. Rubber, they claim, are a “cap- 
tive market” for Du Pont-made paints, varnishes and several other chemi- 
cals; Du Pont uses GM trucks and autos exclusively; and various GM 
divisions bought 50%-64% of their tires from U.S. Rubber. 


Because Texas Attorney General Price Daniel wants to plead the 
state’s case in defense of the contested gathering tax on natural gas before 
he leaves in January for the U.S. Senate, the Court of Civil Appeals has 
moved the hearings from January 21 to December 3. 

Most chemical companies are now paying the tax under protest, 
pending settlement of the suit. It’s expected to go to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
although the legislature may attempt to amend the present law. 








The early third-quarter earnings figures are now trickling out of 
the calculating machines, show a mixed trend—some chemical process firms 
are up, others down. 

Some examples (all figures in millions): Du Pont sales 407—up 
7%, net 33—up 70% from a year ago; Penn Salt sales 14—up 24%, net 0.7 
—up 6% ; International Minerals & Chemical sales 17—up 12%, net 1—up 
3% ; Chas. Pfizer sales 27—up 9%, net 2—up 34% ; Rohm & Haas sales 25 
—up 5%, net 1.2—down 4% ; Hercules Powder sales 44—down 19%, net 5 
—down 36%; Diamond Alkali sales 18—down 14%, net 1.2—down 30% ; 
Parke, Davis sales 28—down 17%, net 4—down 12% ; Heyden Chemical 
sales 5—down 28%, net 0.2—down 76%. 








..» The Editors 
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GET THIS TO LEARN 
FREE HOW TRAMP IRON CAN 
CATALOG... BE REMOVED FROM 
CHEMICALS / 


MAGNETIC 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR Z 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING LINES / 
Anew, big sixteen-page catalog gives complete engineering 
~? specifications, drawings. illustrations and descriptions of 25 
> different types of Mnico Magnetic Separators for use inthe 
chemical industry. Get your copy today.....lt’s FREE / 
Use the coupon below. 


DO YOU KNOW... that ERIEZ designed every 

major type of permanent magnetic separator onthe TKMOW! I'M 
market today 2 These include Alnico Magnetic Pulleys, LEAVIN ’ RIGHT 
Drums, Pipeline Traps, Conveyor Magnets, Pipe Rolls, 

Micro-Magnetic Separators, Magnetic Humps, Industrial 

Plate-Type Magnets and the new revolutionary 

ATOMagnets / ERIEZ research can help you too! 


SEVERAL LARGE 
SOAP COMPANIES 
use ERIEZ plate-type 
ATOMagnets in a round 
pipe magnetic Separator 
or pipeline trap to 
remove metal particles 
from chips or Soap in 
the liquid stage. Prevention 
of product contamination 
is the objective. 
¥Y Success is the result. 


ERIEZ. Manufacturing Company, 217 State Street, Erie Pa 
My Contarhination or Separation Problem is: 





Please Send Me the FREE Catalog #15 
Name Title 
Company Name 
Street 
City State aon 


eaxeeaeaeaananad 

















ea 
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1F YOU WANT COMFORTABLE ‘STRENGTH WITHOUT BULK” 


This ts it! 


PROTECTION FOR YOUR WORKERS 


AO’s 
Complete ee oa 
NEOPRENE LATEX “ x >), CLOTHING 


Line of Clothing 4 _.-« ae 


Here’s the lightweight material that does a 
“heavyweight” protective job for workers exposed 
to abrasion, acids, alkalis, greases and oils. Ask 
your nearest AO Safety Products Representative 


9011 One Piece Suit and 
to show you the complete line of AO Neoprene , _ @ _ ) —— 





Latex clothing in coats, suits, jackets, pants, hats, 


hoods, sleeves and aprons. 


Quick Facts 


SATURATION-COATED FOR LONG LIFE 
Five applications of 100% Neoprene Latex thoroughly impregnate 
and coat the fabric. Two additional coats are applied on the outside 


after sewing. You get a garment that won't peel, blister or crack. 











913 Pants and 
LIGHTWEIGHT—CONTAINS NO LOADERS 922 Hat 
Comfort and lightness result from the absence of “loaders” — ma- 


terials which make a garment stiffer, heavier, bulkier. 





MORE FLEXIBLE —— UNAFFECTED BY HEAT 
OR COLD 





AO Neoprene Latex remains flexible in 
extreme cold — does not become sticky 
in hot weather. 


EASIER TO CLEAN 
Takes laundering, dry cleaning or scrub- 


bing without injury to fabric. Petroleum 
solvent may be used. 


901 34 Length 
Coat 

















WORK-STYLED FOR GOOD FIT 





All garments are generously cut for free 902 Suit Jacket 
action. Inter-locked seams. Extra heavy and 911 Pants 
stitching. Fasteners securely anchored. 


AO's Industrial Vision Program increases produc- on en | A] 5 rie 
tion, decreases accidents. Write today for free booklet American 1S ( pl Koray 
“Improved Industrial Vision’’ to 1110 Vision , 
Park, Southbridge, Mass. SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @¢ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Prelude to Sale? 


The complicated legal tangle ove: 
General Aniline & Film Corp. may be 
heading for a climax next Monday. 
Government attorneys will ask Fed- 
eral Judge David R. Pine to throw 
out the suit over title to GAF. 

And while the case and any deci- 
sion won't seem as important to the 
genera] public as Judge Pine’s decision 
in the steel seizure case, it will be 
closely watched because a dismissal 
could allow the government to sell 
its GAF stock. 

The point on which dismissal is 
asked concerns seizure by the Swiss 
Government of pertinent records. The 
papers belonged to H. Struznegger & 
Co., banking affiliate of I. G. Chemie- 
Interhandel, the holding company 
which claims ownership of GAF. 

Say the government attorneys: The 
seizure was not made in good faith. 

The reply: The papers were seized 
in conformance with Swiss law. 

If Judge Pine rules that the seizure 
was in good faith, the complicated 
case could become even more so. One 
group of stockholders—the so-called 
Kaufman group—already has been al- 
lowed to intervene in the case. A 
second group (the Attenhofer stock- 
holders) may be granted the same 
privilege if Judge Pine approves. 
Here, the decision is fairly certain, 
since the Kaufman group won a Su- 
preme Court decision last winter 
which allowed them to enter the case. 


Four for Harmony 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. has group- 
ed its company activities into four 
functional parts: companies to han- 
dle industrial chemicals, agricultural 
chemicals, research and _ develop- 
ment, and E. R. Squibb & Sons (for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

The final pressure for the reorgani- 
zation came when Mathieson merged 
with Squibb, bringing in a completely 
new product line. The shuffle, how- 
ever, had been in planning stages for 
almost a year. 

The move also gave the first indi- 
cation of how Squibb interests would 
be assimilated: The companies taking 
over Mathieson’s pre-Squibb opera- 
tions will each have a president report- 
ing to Tom Nichols as Mathieson Corp. 
president. A new post, director of drug 
and pharmaceutical operations, 
been established, through 
Squibb will be operated. 
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NORTHWEST HYDRO POWER: 


Week—— 


INDUS TR'T 


Bargain blocks in future plans. 


Looking Beyond Today 


Current low water flow in the Pacific Northwest high- 





lights a seemingly recurrent seasonal power shortage there. 
But it’s the country’s only section boasting an undevel- 





oped potential of 30 million kw; 
oped at 2.5-3 mills per kw. 


10 million of this can be devel- 


Look for increased industrialization based on generat- 





ing power a-building and authorized. 


Rain broke a 42-day dry spell in the 
Northwest last week, but this autumn’s 
power shortage remains critical. The 
fall wasn’t much (0.03” in Portland; 
0.30” in Seattle) and overcast skies 
increased power loads, cancelled out 
much of the gains. 

The drought-induced decline in nat- 
ural water generating capacity ex- 
ceeds any seasonal low since Bonne- 
ville Dam (cut) was built; this year’s 
Columbia Basin drought, in fact, has 
been the worst in 30 years. And it is 
affecting Northwest industry. No 
heavy rains are forecast, and Defense 
Electrical Production Administration 
may shortly issue a curtailment order. 

This is the second consecutive year 
Bonneville Power Administration has 
had to cut interruptible power to its 
industrial customers (mainly alumi- 
num plants, but magnesium, chlorine, 
ferroalloys, manganese and others are 
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also affected). In this record and in the 


impression created last year that there 
is no power available in the area for 
industrial expansion (at least one large 
Eastern company switched a_ plant 
site to the Ohio Valley, and there were 
suggestions that Pacific Northwest 
aluminum plants be relocated else- 
where), pessimists may take comfort. 

But Northwest industrialists familiar 
with the “big picture” say gloomy con- 
about the section’s available 
power are based on misconceptions. 
Partisans of both public and private 
power agree there’s e nough generating 
capacity a-building and authorized to 
support more industry—and enough 
low-cost hydroelectric potential for 
continuing expansion for a number of 
years. There is disagreement only on 
how power should be marketed and 
whether increased capacity should be 
allocated to a few large industries or 


clusions 


ll 
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to a number of small industries. No 
matter what the final character of dis- 
tribution, there are many potential 
consumers in the chemical process in- 
dustries. 

Where in the U.S.? Basis for this 
confidence in expansion is this hard 
fact: The Federal Power Commission 
estimates there is an undeveloped 
potential of over 30 million kw in the 
Pacific Northwest, 10 million of which 
can be developed to sell at less than 
3 mills per kwh. (Current rate is 2 
mills per kwh at 100% load factor, 
but rates will be raised as more ex- 
pensive projects are averaged in with 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee.) No 
other section of the country can offer 
such bargain blocks of power. 

How rapidly industry will expand 
in the Northwest, however, depends 
on how far and fast further hydro- 
electric development of the Columbia 
River system is pushed. In 1951 this 
area obtained about 97% of its elec- 
trical energy from the river system.° 

Last year the Northwest produced 
about 30 billion kwh from hydro re- 
sources, 456 million kwh from steam. 
Counting on median water years and 
maintenance of present construction 
schedules, these additional amounts 
will become available for industrial 
expansion: 


1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 


156,000 av. kw. 
275,000 
363,000 
512,000 
1,055,000 


Earmarked Blocks: These amounts 
are over and above requirements of 
existing firm and interruptible loads, 
including estimated increases in de- 
mand by present users other than 
electro-process industries; 500,000 kw 
of firm power set aside for private 
utilities as it becomes available; and 
120,000 kw of firm power allocated to 
new defense industries (10,000 for 
abrasives at Vancouver, Wash.; 65,000 
for nickel at Roseburg, Ore.; 40,000 
for an as yet unnamed potential new 
aluminum producer; and 5,000 for 
chemicals), Until 1956-57 this power 
will be available only on an inter- 
ruptible basis. 

BPA estimates that over the years 
interruptible power is available about 
75% of the time. During the past 4 
years, loss of interruptible power has 
cost the Northwest aluminum industry 
only 6% of its designed production 
capacity (loss varying between 25% 
in 1948-49 and none in 1950-51). Last 
year 2,000 tons were lost during the 


* For the nation as a whole, hydro contributes 
oe . 


only 27% of power, with fuel the 


source, 


principal 
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power shortage, but over 3,500 tons 
were lost through a strike at Reynold’s 
Troutdale, Ore., plant. For the 2 years 
ending June 30, power costs for the 
industry averaged $45 per ton, in- 
cluding firm, interruptible and steam- 
generated. In other areas, power costs 
run as high as $78-80 per ton. 

Taking a Chance: How willing in- 
dustry is to gamble on interruptible 
power supplies is illustrated by Pacific 
Carbide and Alcoa. When it was ob- 
vious last year that interruptible loads 
would have to be cut off, Pacific Car- 
bide asked to be allowed to remain 
on stream during the cut-off on the 
condition that if rainfall were not suffi- 
cient to fill the reservoirs later on, it 
would forfeit an equivalent number of 
kwh out of its firm power block plus 
an additional amount to cover loss of 
head caused by the September draw- 
down. 

BPA accepted the proposal. So 
while other plants switched to steam- 
generated power or shut down, Pacific 
Carbide stayed on hydro. Rain filled 
the reservoirs, and Pacific Carbide paid 
only its usual rate for the interruptible 
power it consumed during the short- 
age. Had the rains not come, however, 
it would have had to halt part of its 
operations based on firm power, all 
based on interruptible. 

This year Alcoa did much the same 
thing. Additions to Rock Island Dam 
were scheduled to turn the first gen- 
erator for Alcoa’s new aluminum plant 
at Wenatchee, Wash., on Sept. 15. 
The current shortage, however, would 
have caused BPA to cut power to 
Alcoa on the 4th, forcing it to close 
down its potline for 11 days—an ex- 
pensive proposition. 

Alcoa asked BPA to keep it potline 
on-stream until it got 40,000 kw from 
Rock Island, Alcoa to pay in kind as 
additional Rock Island generators 
come in. BPA engineers calculated 
that loss of head due to drawing down 
the reservoirs would cost BPA about 
Y% kwh for every kwh sold to Alcoa 
during the period. Accordingly, if 
rains do not come early enough and 
heavily enough to refill the reservoirs, 
Alcoa will have to pay about 1.25 
kwh for every kwh it uses. 

Two Themes: Recurrence of the 
Northwest power shortage depends on 
the weather cycle, on whether Con- 
gress and private utilities will main- 
tain and expand present new gen- 
erating schedules, and on how fast 
industry expands in the area. You'll 
be hearing more about the power 
shortage and “lost” production, but in 
the long run, you'll probably hear 
more about new plants there. For no- 
where else is there so much potential 
power so cheap. 





IC’'s WHINFIELD: Tangible 
from a country-house laboratory. 


results 


Atlantic Zigzag 


The British people got a first look at 
their new miracle fiber a few days ago. 
The fiber: Terylene. 

They were running behind U. S. 
residents, who have been seeing and 
buying garments made out of the 
same—chemically—fiber for the past 
two years under the Du Pont Dacron 
tradename. But Terylene maker Im- 
perial Chemical Industries feels that 
this time lag wasn’t wholly a disad- 
vantage. Its development men have 
come up with some promising indus- 
trial uses—in addition to the more 
normal apparel applications. They re- 
gard as solved the dyeing problems 
posed by the polyester fiber. 

The Terylene demonstrations, in 
effect, put the final flourish on a trans- 
Atlantic zigzag. Du Pont’s Wallace 
Carothers began it all when he studied 
(and discarded) polyesters as fiber- 
forming materials. 

His work was noted in England by 
J. R. Whinfield of the Calico Printers’ 
Association. Whinfield and a colleague 
hit upon an ethylene glycol-terephthal- 
ic acid polymer to which Du Pont 
bought U. S. rights. It then proceeded 
to develop the fiber here in the United 
States. 

ICI, meanwhile, bought out the 
Calico group and hired inventor Whin- 
field to continue work on the fiber. 
Research, which went on in a crude 
laboratory fashioned from an old Vic- 
torian country house in Welwyn Gar- 
den City, near London, now has re- 
sulted in Terylene’s commercial intro- 
duction, 

Perils of Terylene: Much of the de- 
lay, ICI says, can be chalked up to 
the arduous job of obtaining building 
licenses and materials in present-day 
Britain. But though Du Pont was two 
years ahead in getting a pilot plant 
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operating, it may be only a year in 
front on volume production: Du Pont’s 
Kingston, N. C., facilities will be pro- 
ducing next year; ICI has set the end 
of 1954 as the target date for its pro- 
duction. 

An indication of what each com- 
pany thinks marketwise is the fact that 
Du Pont will be able to produce 25 
million pounds of staple and 10 mil- 
lion pounds of filament yearly. ICI 
plans a 50-50 split on its 11 million- 
pound capacity. 

Most of ICI’s staple, like Du Pont’s, 
will go into apparel. But industrial 
users will be the first to benefit from 
the filament. Belting, filter cloth, ropes, 
anode bags, fire hose and parachute 
cloth are among such applications. 
Most promising, however, is use as 
cord for heavy duty tires. 

Death of a Problem: ICI claims it 
has solved the dyeing problems of 
the material, and won't have to use 
special equipment. Says ICI’s E. D. 
Kamm, “We can now recommend 
methods which will give an almost 
complete range of shades at reasonable 
fastness.” Probably, counting on de- 
velopment work here, the difference 
between U. S. and U. K. procedures 
is just one of degree. 

ICI, with its world-wide manufac- 
turing and sales rights, already has 
exporters queueing up at its door. But 
since it sees production as insufficient 
for all demands, the company plans 
to sell only to British industries. 

Foreign sales? It will only be a 
question of time, ICI says, before 
production in other countries will be 
licensed. 


Phonetic Twin 


Although some aspects of the soil 
conditioner business may seem fogged 
with uncertainty, one fact looms clear 
and solid through the haze this week: 
Monsanto has a firm legal grip on 
the name Krilium as a trade-mark. 
This is seen in the permanent injunc- 
tion that has been issued by U. S. 
District Court in Brooklyn, prohibiting 
the Acrylium Corp. from using “Acry- 
lium” either as a company name or as 
the name of its soil conditioner. Mon- 
santo claimed that the similarity in 
names was misleading and constituted 
unfair competition. 

New Name Adopted: That injunc- 
tion, provided for in a consent judg- 
ment, terms of which were agreed to 
by both parties last month, also -ip- 
plies to Acrylium’s parent company, 
Long Island Paint & Chemical, «nd to 
its co-owners. Long Island has decided 
to resume selling its soil conditioner 
next spring under the name “Tiltex,” 


which is derived from the words 


“tilth” (tilled or cultivated land) and 
“texture.” 

Long Island first argued that the 
word Acrylium came from a key in- 
gredient in the product, acrylic acid. 
The concern also pointed to this dif- 
ference between the two soil condi- 
tioners: Tiltex is a liquid, marketed 
in quart and gallon-size glass jars and 
in five-gallon buckets, while Krilium 
is a powder, sold in cartons. 

“We had many arguments on our 
side,” say the Long Island owners, 
“but the case could have been long 
and expensive, and inasmuch as our 
product’s name didn’t have time to 
become well established, it just didn’t 
seem worth fighting for.” 

Purely Fictitious: “Krilium,” ac- 
cording to Monsanto’s petition, is a 
dreamed-up word that was coined as 
a trade name and has no other mean- 
ing. It says Monsanto has spent some 
$500,000 on research and develop- 
ment of synthetic organic polyelectro- 
lytes and processes for conditioning 
the soil with those products. 

Monsanto has been selling Krilium 
for a year now, while Acrylium went 
on the market last May 26. During the 
“few months” before its treble-damage 
suit was filed July 29, Monsanto spent 
$200,000 advertising its product, the 


petition states, and during that same 
period, Krilium sales were more than 
$1 million. 

The law suit and its outcome serve 
as a warning that Monsanto, which 
ever since it virtually created the soil 
conditioner business has been badg- 
ered by a myriad of competitors, won't 
tolerate phonetic trifling with its trade 
name. 


COMPANIES... . 


Sinclair Oil is about to go to the 
market on large fund raising. It will 
sell about $100 million in convertible 
debentures to common stock owners. 
Serving as head underwriters will be 
Smith, Barney & Co. (which last year 
performed a similar service for Dow’s 
$100 million offering) and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


- 

W. R. Grace & Co. and Davison 
Chemical are conducting negotiations 
that may lead to granting Davison an 
option to buy the $18 million Mem- 
phis, Tenn., ammonia-urea plant 
which Davison will help supervise. 
The plant will be operated with tech- 
nical advice from Davison. 


+ 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Inc., has ac- 


WM, W. LAVENDER 


Chem Plant Legacy 


ONE OF THE FIRST PERSONS to 
benefit by the construction of Mathie- 
son’s new caustic soda and chlorine 
plant near McIntosh, Ala. is Jimmy 
Malone, 28, crippled youth who had 
waved from the porch of his nearby 
home to the construction workers each 
day while the plant was a-building. 
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Near the end of the job, the AFL 
workers learned that Jimmy (a) could 
not leave his home unless carried and 
(b) was a skilled typist. The workers 
bought wheelchair and _ typewriter, 
built a ramp to Jimmy’s porch, and 
then handed him the $23 change left 
over from passing the hat. 
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quired Cornwell Chemicals, Inc., of 
Paterson, N.J. 

° 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc., is the new 
name approved by stockholders of 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Cop- 
per Co. Stockholders also amended by- 
laws to permit the company to diver- 
sify its business. 

e 
Frontier Refining Co. plans to sell $1 
million in 5.75% convertible deben- 
tures for new equipment and working 
capital. 

© 
Lone Star Gas has borrowed $110 
million at 3.5% due in 1977 from in- 
surance company sources; $85 million 
will repay present funded debt, and 
the rest will go to expansion. The com- 
pany has plans for $100 million worth 
of expansion in the next five years. 

e 
Westcoast Transmission has made pre- 
liminary arrangements to obtain the 
$111 million it will need for its Pacific 
Northwest natural gas line (CW, Oct. 
25). Any stock offering is, of course, 
contingent on approval by U.S. 
thorities of a pipeline. 

* 
Thiokol Corp. has contracted to work 
as technical consultant for the reacti- 
vation. of the Longhorn Ordnance 
Works at Karnack, Tex. The units will 
manufacture solid propellants devel- 
oped by Thiokol at Huntsville, Ala. 
The plant will be ready to begin pro- 
duction sometime in 1954. 

° 
Mississippi Chemical Corp. has filed a 
registration statement with the SEC 
on a 2 million share limited dividend 
common stock issue. A total of 956,- 
588 shares has been issued; the rest 
will be offered at $5 apiece to farm 
groups, and secondarily to other buy- 
ers of the fixed nitrogen product the 
company will manufacture. Purchase 
of a share carries rights to purchase 
specified amounts of ammonia or de- 
rivatives. 


Whose Apples? 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
this week is smack-dab in the midst 
of a new international version of the 
old legal dispute: If an apple tree is 
planted in A’s yard, but grows so that 
it leans over B’s property, who gets 
the apples? 

Last July 30, the U.S. District Court 
in New York, after finding that some 
of ICI and Du Pont’s world-wide oper- 
ations were at odds with the United 
States’ Sherman Anti-Trust Law, or- 
dered ICI to reassign to Du Pont 
within 90 days, all of Du Pont’s for- 


eign patents that had been assigned 


au- 
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CURRENT LIST OF DPA-CERTIFIED FACILITIES 


Company, Location 
Air Products, Walkerton, Ind 
Air Products of W.Va., Parkersburg, W.Va 
Armour G Co., Bartown, Fla 
Phillips Chemical, Moore County, Tex 
Diamond Alkali, Painesville, O 


to ICI under their so-called nylon 
agreement of Dec. 31, 1946. 

Now, just before that 90-day period 
runs out, the British Court of Appeal 
in London has upheld a lower Eng- 
lish court’s temporary injunction for- 
bidding ICI to carry out the reassign- 
ment ordered by the U.S. court 
(CW Newsletter, Oct. 25). Which 
court should ICI obey? 

Intrusion Charged: “While we pay 
great attention and respect to the 
courts of the United States,” say the 
Master of the Rolls and two Lord 
Justices of the Court of Appeal, “it 
is nonetheless the duty of our own 
courts to protect the rights of persons 
subject to their jurisdiction. The order 
of the U.S. court is an assertion of 
extraterritorial rights because it would 
affect or destroy the rights of a British 
national not subject to its jurisdiction.” 

The “British national” in this in- 
stance is British Nylon Spinners, Ltd., 
a company that is owned 50% by ICI 
and 50% by Courtaulds, Ltd. BNS 
originally held the exclusive-in-Britain 
nylon sub-license from ICI, and was 
to become direct licensee after ICI 
became outright owner of the British 
nylon patent in 1947. However, it ap- 
pears that the new license was not 
issued. 

Promptly after the decision of the 
U.S. court, BNS rushed into London’s 
Vacation Court and obtained the tem- 
porary injunction restraining ICI from 
handing the British patents back to 
Du Pont. BNS contends that the con- 
tractual obligations were English and 
everything in connection with them 
was carried out in England, and were 
thus beyond the jurisdiction of any 
foreign court. 

Englishmen’s interest in this case is 
not entirely a matter of national pride 
—one thing that worries BNS is the 
possibility that any change in the old 
arrangement would be a pounds, shil- 
lings and pence blow to the firm’s ny- 
lon trade. 


EXPANSION... . 


Superphosphate: Newly-named West- 
ern Phosphate, Inc. (CW, Oct. 25) 
has begun construction of its super- 
phosphate plant near Garfield, Utah. 
Company is joint subsidiary of Stauffer 
Chemical and Garfield Chemical & 
Manufacturing, in turn, a joint sub- 
sidiary of American Smelting & Re- 


Amount % Cer- 
Certified tified 
$10,400 45 
12,042 45 
5,608,000 50 
1,684,000 45 
228,500 45 


Product 
Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Phosphate rock 
Nitric acid 
Chemicals 
fining and Kennecott Copper. 

‘ 
Ammonia: Atlantic Refining plans to 
construct a new ammonia unit at its 
Point Breeze (Philadelphia) refinery 
» 
Refineries: Four companies last week 
made news on refinery expansion: 

e Cities Service will spend $11 
million on expansion and moderniza- 
tion of its East Chicago, Ind., refinery. 
Coking unit capacity will be doubled, 
a new crude topping unit built, and a 
new catalytic reforming unit installed. 
Completion date: end of 1954. 

e Standard Oil of Texas has com- 
pleted a $10 million refinery expansion 
at E] Paso. Facilities include a synthet 
ic crude unit, Houdriflow cat cracker, a 
vacuum flash unit, gas recovery plant 
and alkylation equipment. 

e British American Oil will add $8 
million worth of catalytic cracking and 
polymerization units and gas concen- 
tration facilities to its Clarkson, Ont., 
refinery. 

e Humble Oil & Refining will add 
a $4.8 million catalytic polymeriza- 
tion unit to its Baytown, Tex., refinery. 
Construction work is to begin early 


in 1953. 


Bauxite: Alcoa has begun bauxite re- 
fining operations at its $54 million 
Bauxite, Ark., facility. The resulting 
alumina will be shipped to the Alcoa 
Texas smelting plants. 


e 

Copper, Manganese: Defense Mate- 
rials Procurement Agency has signed 
an eight-year contract with Bagdad 
Copper for the sale of 27 million 
pounds yearly of refined copper and 
940,000 pounds per year of manganese 
from its mine at Bagdad, Ariz. The 
company will spend $14 million in 
expanding its facilities. 

e DMPA also has contracted with 
Southwest Engineering of Los Angeles 
for research into methods of obtain 
ing manganese from “wad” ores, found 
in Virginia and Arkansas. 

e 
Titanium: Du Pont expects to begin 
construction early next year on its 
projected $15 million expansions in 
titanium at its Edgemore and Krebs 
works in Delaware’s New Castle 
County. Titanium sponge will be pro- 
duced at both plants; the major part 
of the increase in capacity is ticketed 
for the Krebs works. 
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Costly Frosting 


There’s a thicker and sweeter coating 
of frosting on the payroll cake in the 
chemical processing industries than in 
almost all other kinds of business in 
the U.S.—and the sugary icing is be- 
coming more luscious and more costly 
right along. 

Not only is the cost of fringe benefits 
increasing as expressed in total dol- 
lars; it’s also becoming a larger frac- 
tion of the total outlay for labor. In 
fringe benefit payments per employee, 
CPI companies are out-ranked only by 
petroleum, finance and utility com- 
panies. 

Rapid Rising: Fringe benefits—a 
motley assortment of payments rang- 
ing from social security to paid rest 
periods and two hours’ pay for time 
spent at the polls on election day— 
have been ascending even faster than 
total payroll costs since World War II. 
For chemical companies, this rise has 
amounted to more than 57% since 
1947, according to a recent study by 
the Economic Research Department 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Actual cost of fringe benefits in 
the chemical industry during 1951 
came to an average of $725 per em- 
ployee. This was 21% more than the 
average for all manufacturing indus- 
tries, and 11% above the average for 
all businesses in the country. 

Fringe benefits figured as 20.4% 
of total payroll in the chemical in- 
dustry, compared to a 16.4% average 
for all manufacturing. Another com- 
parison: Fringe benefits cost chemical 
companies 34.2¢ per man-hour, while 
the corresponding bite on all manu- 
facturing industries averaged 28.9¢. 

Bountiful Bonuses: In two areas 
particularly, chemical firms appear to 
be especially generous to employees. 
For such fringe benefits as paid lunch 
hours, rest periods, wash-up time, get- 
ready time and clothes-change time, 
the chemical industry’s average in 
1951 was $110 per worker, compared 
to a $74 average for all manufactur- 
ing industries and $64 for all business- 
es. In Christmas bonuses, special 
bonuses and service awards, the av- 
erages were $51 for chemical, $36 
for all businesses, and $21 for all 
manufacturing. 

Biggest single increase in fringe 
benefits in the chemical industry has 
been in payment for time not worked 
—paid vacations, bonuses in lieu of 
vacation, holidays not worked, sick 
leave, and paid time off for jury duty, 
military training periods, and funerals. 
These payments rose by 62% since 
1947, from $184 to $298 per em- 
ployee. 





Total fringe benefit payments per employee per year 


UPSURGE ON THE FRINGES 


(Showing Increases in Fringe Benefits in the 
Chemical Industries In Two Fitful Years) 











Profit-sharing payments, bonuses ond awards 








Paid rest and lunch periods, travel and get-ready time 





Employer's share of social security, unemployment, etc 





Pension-plan payments, insurance premiums, etc 





Paid vacations, holidays, sick leave, etc 














As employers have long since dis- 
covered, there’s a heavy collateral 
expense connected with all these 
fringe benefits. In the old days, the 
firm’s paymaster could work out the 
pay figures in his head (44 hours at 
75¢), but now even smaller companies 
need a brigade of bookkeepers with 
calculating machines to reckon unem- 
ployment compensation, workmen's 
compensation, pension-plan premiums, 
hospitalization insurance and even tu- 
ition refunds. 


LABOR. . « «es se 


Settled Conditions: More wage in- 
creases go into effect this month as 
the result of industrial agreements 
newly reached in the chemical proc- 
ess industries. 

e A strike has been averted at the 
atomic energy plant in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., with the signing of a new con- 
tract between Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical and the United Gas, Coke 
& Chemical Workers (CIO). It pro- 
vides for a general wage increase 
of 10¢/hour. Construction work in the 
gaseous diffusion area of the mam- 
moth Oak Ridge plant has been stop- 
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ped by a walkout of some 50 truck 
drivers and 80 plumbers. 

e Hartsville Print & Dye Co. at 
Hartsville, S.C., has entered into a 
new three-year contract with United 
Textile Workers (AFL). The agree- 
ment calls for a 5¢ hourly wage in- 
crease and “improved” provisions for 
vacations, holidays and insurance. 

e The AFL Textile Workers now 
claim to have won their 34-year cam- 
paign to organize employees at the 
Union Asbestos & Rubber plant in 
Marshall, N.C. The company has 
agreed to reinstate 13 UTW members 
and give them a total of $28,000 back 
pay; and to withdraw its appeal 
from an NLRB ruling against the 
company. The union now expects an 
early election for certification. 


e 

Between the Unions: Both of the two 
principal unions in the chemical in- 
dustry have victories to point to this 
week. 

e At Trenton, N.J., the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union (AFL) 
has won bargaining rights for the 
Panelyte Division of St. Regis Paper 
Co. Results of the election there 
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Wonder No Longer 


‘“Wonder fibers’ is certainly more appropriate than 
‘miracle fibers,’ since the poor consumer wonders 
what is coming next, wonders what it is made of and 
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wonders how he will be benefited.” 

Thus wrote textile man J. B. Goldberg, of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., earlier this year (CW, Mar. 8). 

His challenge hasn’t gone unanswered. Producers 
of the fibers are joining with retail stores to try to 
remove the wonderment from the wonder fibers. 

Chicago's Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. department 
store last month presented one of the more extensive 
fiber promotions. In full page newspaper advertise- 


ments (see cut), 
magic of miracle fibers.” 

Twice each day, 
representatives of the producers explained and demon- 
strated the uses for each fiber, and gave pointers 
on how to wash, 

Featured during Carson’s two weeks of two-a-day 
shows: Du Pont’s Dacron, 
Owens-Corning’s 
Eastman’s Chromspun, 


the niadie 
- . o 

of miracle 

fibers” 


Tennessee 


“The 


it heralded a two-week series, 


following fiber fashion shows, 


otherwise care for them. 


fiber E, nylon and Orlon, 
Fiberglas, Chemstrand’s Acrilan, 
Carbide’s dynel, 


Virginia Carolina’s Vicara, and Celanese acetate, in 


addition 


to synthetic-natural fiber blends. 


Another store wasn’t quite as serious. 
A copy writer for New York’s Gimbel Bros. last 


week asked the rhetorical question, 


“Just what is 


Dacron anyway?” 


Her answer: 
“Dacron is a polyester fiber. 


It is composed of 


ethylene glycol and terephthalic acid. Don’t try it 





without the recipe.” 





(eligible voters, 720): for ICWU, 384; 
for United Rubber Workers (CIO), 
251; for neither union, 1; challenged 
ballot, 1; and void, 1. 

e Employees of the Du Pont River 
Road plant at Buffalo, N.Y., have 
voted to disband their old unaffiliated 
Cel-O-Seal & Sponge Workers Union, 
and to form a new local within the 
Gas-Coke (CIO) union. Conklin Scrib- 
ner, president of the old union, says 
the employees wanted to join a large 
labor organization to reach a satis- 
factory agreement with the company. 
Talks on a new contract broke down 
on Sept. 30, and the old contract 
(scheduled to expire last May 1) is 
still in effect. 

* 
Rift in Clouds: Part of the CPI sky still 
is shadowed by storm clouds of strikes, 
but there has been at least one cleft 
of clearing in that nimbus screen. 

e Apparently optimistic of an early 
settlement with West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper, the approximately 430 em- 
ployees at its Williamsburg, Pa., plant 
have returned to work after having 
been on strike seven weeks. The strike 
by United Paperworkers of America 
(CIO) is continuing at the two other 
plants in the same bargaining unit, 
Luke, Md., and Covington, Va. 
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e Firestone and United Rubber 
Workers officials have started in again 
on negotiations for a new contract. 
They came to terms in August on an 
agreement that called for the same 
10¢ wage boost granted by other 
major rubber companies last summer, 
but the settlement was rejected by 
two locals representing the majority of 
the bargaining unit. 

e In Abbeville, La., an explosion 
destroyed a bus that had been used to 
take non-striking employees into the 
strike-bound plant of the Jefferson 
Island Salt Co. No one was injured in 
the blast, which occurred just before 
the driver was about to make his 
second run to the plant that morning. 
The strike by about 250 ICWU mem- 
bers has continued for nearly two 
months now 

e Six pickets at the General Aniline 
Works in Rensselaer, N.Y., have been 
arrested on the charge that they block- 
ed the path of a train of nine cars, 
most of them loaded with coal, headed 
into the plant. 

e Asserting that most of the 
strikes at the atomic energy plant in 
Padaucah, Ky., have been caused by 
disputes between unions and that “the 
men never know why they are strik- 
ing,” Rep. Thurston B. Morton of 


Kentucky has called for a Congres- 
sional investigation into the labor sit- 
uation there. 


FORSIGH. .« «= + 
Brazil/DDT: Italy’s Montecatini in- 
terests will invest the equivalent of 
$10 million in a Sao Paulo plant to 
make DDT and related products. 
When completed in 1954, the plant 
will produce enough of the insecticide 
to supply the entire Brazillian de- 
mand, 

° 
Turkey/Nitrogen: A government 
group is looking for $17 million in 
U.S. capital plus technical know-how 
to make possible production of fixed 
nitrogen compounds in Turkey. The 
group, Makina ve Kimya Endustri 
Kurumu, wants to produce (annually) 
about 6,000 tons of nitric acid and 
2,000 tons of ammonium nitrate for 
explosive use, 3,000 tons of urea for 
plastic and fertilizer use, and (again 
for fertilizer) 75,000 tons of ammoni- 
um nitrate-ammonium sulfate, and 
41,000 tons of ammonium nitrate-cal- 
cium carbonate. 


oe 
West Germany/Phosphates: Five of 
the I. G. Farben splinters have com- 
bined forces in a new company 
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Amazing new Lindane is the greatest insecticide of all time. It 
means effective control of virtually all species of insects and 
pests. Highly versatile, Lindane fills every insecticide need — from 
a household spray to formulations for spraying edible field crops 
and truck gardens. Non-toxic to farm animals, Lindane is fully 


approved for spraying dairy herds. 

Pure gamma isomer... Lindane is the nearest perfect insecticide 

yet developed. For complete details contact Tennessee Products 
PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL & Chemical Corp., Dept. FC92, First American National Bank 

Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 








NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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= SODIUM BENZENE ACETIC ACID 


TANTWANOL BENZOATE HEXACHLORIDE (BHC! 
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CaaS MERCURIALS 
MICE ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
CARBAMATES 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
BORON 
AGRICULTURAL 
MAGNESIA 


Ammonium 
Metavanadate 


Zinc Ammonium 
Chloride 


Sodium Silicofluoride 
Boron, Amorphous 
Epsom Salts 


Ferric Dimethyldithio- 
carbamate 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Refined, 99.5% 


Potassium Nitrate, 95%, 
Fertilizer Grade 


Potassium Persulfate 
Saltcake 
Sodium Perborate 


Sodium Sulfate. 
Anhydrous 


Zine Dimethyldithio- 
carbamate 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS INC. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


LExington 2-5959 “BERKSKEM’’ New York 
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Knapsack-Griesheim A. G., Knapsack 
bei Koln. The company, which will 
make industrial gases and fertilizers, 
is now constructing an electric furnace 
for production of elemental phos- 
phorus, which then would go to make 
phosphoric acid. Yearly elemental 
phosphorus production is  estimat- 
ed at 4,500 tons, with a 10,000 
ton figure listed for the acid. 
® 
Denmark/ Manganese Sulfate: Den- 
mark soon expects to be in full-scale 
production near Aabenraa, a few miles 
north of the German frontier, with a 
plant to process manganese sulfate 
from bog iron ore found in the Aaben- 
raa district. At present any iron ore 
assaying less than 10% manganese 
can be exported, but that containing 
over 10% cannot. This factory will 
remove the manganese from such ore. 
° 

Bolivia/Tin: The new Estenssoro gov- 
ernment has seized control of the big 
Aramayo, Patino and Hochschild tin 
mines, and will operate them through 
its mining corporation. Owners are 
ostensibly to receive compensation, 
though some large claims filed against 
the properties by the government may 
seriously reduce this. 

Chile, next door, has been casting 
covetous eyes on the Anaconda and 
Kennecott mines, but in all probabil- 
ity will not attempt nationalization. 


o 

Africa/Metals: The Canadian Fro- 
bisher interests have about completed 
arrangements to start production at 
their Kilembe copper-cobalt properties 
in Uganda. Roasting and treatment 
facilities will produce electrolytic cop- 
per and cobalt oxide. Total cost of 
the venture is estimated at over $20 
million. 


Atomic Power 


The Atomic Energy Commission, in 
obtaining electric energy for its now 
abuilding U-235 separation units at 
Paducah, Ky., and in Pike County, 
Ohio, may be doing other chemical 
process fields a service. 

The favor: making available more 
electric power in the Ohio Valley 
region on a long-term basis. 

At first sight, last week’s AEC ac- 
tion in signing an agreement with 
15 private power companies—acting 
jointly as Ohio Valley Electric Corp.— 
to provide 1,800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power for the Pike County plant 
would seem to deprive nearby indus- 
tries of power. Actually, it means the 
establishment of more new generating 
facilities which could be used to sup- 
ply both the AEC and other cus- 
tomers. 


The 15 companies plan to build 
two generating units to produce a 
total of 2.2 million kilowatts of power, 
on a 24-hour basis. The power would 
be available in November, 1956, And 
undoubtedly, at least at the start, this 
power would be available to othe 
users. The electric concerns em 
phasize, though, that if a company 
with large power demands is think- 
ing of building in the region, now 
is the time to consider power needs 
and sign a contract—since AEC de- 
mands, enormous as they are, have 
a habit of going up. 

Example of this is the AEC’s new 
contract last week with another power 
group, Electric Energy, Inc. 

The five EEI members have been 
building a plant at Joppa, Ill, just 
across the river from AEC’s Paducah 
facilities, to give the AEC 500,006 
kilowatts. The new contract ups this 
to 735,000 kilowatts, making neces- 
sary an expansion of two additional 
generating units to the four now 
planned. 

Both the Joppa and Ohio Valley 
programs underline the tremendous 
need for power by AEC, and the re- 
sulting expansion in the generating 
facilities of the area. 

They presage, perhaps, a new em- 
phasis on the Ohio Valley region as 
a likely site for new plant location 
for the chemical process industries. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Charles A. Specht: To president, for- 
eign trade subsidiaries, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Max Y. Seaton: To senior vice-presi- 
dent and technical coordinator, chem 
ical division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. 

Samuel Miller: To executive vice-pres- 
ident, Schenley Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Howard Smith: To manager, Indus- 
trial Products Dept., Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y. 
John J. Grady: To executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Chromium 
Mining and Smelting Corp., Chicago, 


Ill. 


Mead W. Batchelor: To president, 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
E. W. Petersen: To general sales man- 
ager, American Blower Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 


oo 5 |) Sr ee a 


Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr.: Midwest 
Award of American Chemical Soci- 
ety’s St. Louis Section, to be awarded 
Nov. 8. 
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~~ ETHANOLAMINES 














from CARBIDE ano CARBON’S 
expanded production facilities 


Ethanolamines are available now in greatly increased quantities—a result of added facilities 
for production of Ethylene Oxide. 

Mono-, di-, and triethanolamines have been produced by CarsipE and CARBON since the 
1930°s. CarBipE’s long experience in production of these basic materials assures you of high, 
uniform quality. 

Use ethanolamines for acid gas absorption, for solubilizing 2,4-D, and for making synthetic 
detergents, soluble metal-cutting oils, corrosion inhibitors. 
and other amine derivatives. 

Drum stocks of ethanolamines can be delivered promptly 
from warehouses in principal industrial areas. Compart- 

,ment and full tank car lots can be shipped promptly to 


meet your needs. 


For complete information, phone or write our 


nearest office. 
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In the Middle—More Ways than One 


STICKING its head in the sand 
doesn't help an ostrich. Neither 
does ignoring the problem help 
the chemical industry to strip the 
sands of controversy out of its 
distribution gearbox. One of these 
days it will be forced to make up 
its mind on the proper role to be 
played by middlemen in the 
chemical sales pattern. 

In May, Chemical Week sound- 
ed the death knell of the posi- 
Korea "gray market’ in “The 
Merry-Go-Round Slows Down.” 
This was followed up by an ex- 
amination of “The Distributor— 
Man in the Middle” as an impor- 
tant factor in a buyers’ market. 

These, and other similar news 
articles, have brought a whirlwind 
of reader comments. Because 
there seems to be so much mis- 
understanding in the industry con- 
cerning the proper role of chemi- 
cal “middlemen,” and because 
this is the time of year when sales 


executives are reviewing their dis- 
tributor contracts, CW decided to 
approach an outside, impartial 
authority on the whole field of dis- 
tribution, with experience extend- 
ing beyond that of just chemicals, 
for an evaluation of our industry‘s 
middleman status. This is his re- 
port to us—and our report to you. 

He sets the stage for his report 
with the following comments on 
the industry's problem as he has 
seen it over recent years: 

"My first assignment in indus- 
trial chemical selling was a terri 
tory in a large city; that's the 
traditional ‘low man on the totem 
pole.’ There were a few large 

nanufacturing plants, the main 

offices of major companies were 
‘house accounts,’ orders came 
hard, were small in size and the 
cempetitors for the order were 
thick as flies. 

With a knowledge of sales and 
distribution largely limited to text 


book economics, I was quickly 
confused by the fact that I was 
competing not only with other pro- 
ducers but with distributors (job- 
bers, supply houses, etc.) some of 
whom we ourselves supplied. 
Was it economic for our company 
tc be financing two separate sell- 
ing efforts for the sales order—my 
expense and that of our own dis- 
tributors? How could it be eco- 
nomically sound to sell the same 
customer sometimes direct, some- 
times through middlemen? Wasn't 
there black and white economic 
logic to either one channel of dis- 
tribution or the other? 
"Gradually I became aware 
that this sort of thing was happen- 
ing all the time. The industry in 
general appeared to lack a clear 
idea of what class of business 
was being supplied direct and 
what through middlemen, and sel- 
dom exhibited any policy on how 
it ought best to be handled. His- 
torical relationships and accident 
seemed to rule the haphazard 
process by which chemicals got 
to the people who wanted them. 








C W Report 
You Decide 


Let’s look first at the “normal” dis- 
tribution pattern of industrial chem- 
icals from the consumer’s end. Sup- 
pose as a dry cleaner you need carbon 
tetrachloride. You could buy it direct 
from the local stocks of several chem- 
ical manufacturers or you could turn 
to a supply house for the dry cleaning 
trade, or a chemical distributor of a 
more general type. 

Supposing you were a municipality. 
Your normal source for chlorine would 
be a local chemical distributor. But 
you might get it from the nearest 
branch of a manufacturer provided it 
were just as convenient. The same 
multiplicity of sources exists for laun- 
dries needing bleach, bakeries needing 
leavening agents, smal] soap manu- 
facturers needing lye, and large metal 
working manufacturers needing only 
small, infrequent lots of pickling acids. 

The picture is equally shadowy 
from the point of view of the chemical 
manufacturers’ sales management. It 
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: Competitors 


by W. Cameron Caswell 


has no problem about the small num- 
ber of important customers who take 
the biggest part of the company’s out- 
put. They get direct service, technical 
help, and the personal attention their 
sales importance demands. The con- 
fusion arises in serving the thousands 
upon thousands of small consumers 
of the company’s products. They are 
the ones that require much selling 
time and sales expense. In trade 
terminology, there are many avail- 
able distribution channels which can 
be used to augment the manufactur- 
er’s sales force in contacting these 
small consumers. They include: 

@ Distributors —sometimes called 
wholesalers (or even misnamed brok- 
ers) are literally customers; they buy 
for their own account, warehouse the 
merchandise, maintain their own sales- 
men, and make their own sales. They 
may concentrate on a certain group 
of chemicals such as hydrocarbons, 
or they may carry all the chemicals 


or Partners 


required by a single customer industry, 
such as textiles. If the tie to a specific 
consuming industry is very close, they 
may be full-line supply houses from 
which a customer can get its nonchem- 
ical requirements, too. 

© Competing with these folks, or 
supplementing them in special situa- 
tions, are middlemen who perform 
only a part of the distribution func- 
tion. A chemical company which pro- 
duces only a limited number of prod- 
ucts used in a given industry may 
find it cheaper to employ a manufac- 
turers’ sales agent, someone already 
calling on this trade, who also repre- 
sents nonchemical or noncompeting 
chemical products. The manufactur- 
ers’ sales agent carries no stock and 
may not even handle the invoicing. 
He is essentially a free-lance salesman 
compensated on commission. 

e His counterpart is the purchaser's 
representative who will lend his 
knowledge of the market to a buyer 
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“While this was some time ago, 
it was again brought to mind last 
year when speculative resellers 
became so active during the 
Korean War shortage scare that 
the tales of middlemen‘s quick 
(and presumably unwarranted) 
billings spread even beyond the 
chemical industry. The extended 
debate indicated just as much 
confusion in the distribution of 
industrial chemicals as when I 
was personally a part of it. 

“For some time now, as a man- 
agement consultant for McKinsey 
& Company, specializing in dis- 
tribution, I have studied the mar- 
keting apparatus of the chemical 
industry as well as that of many 
other major industries. The moral 
indignation of those chemical 
manufacturers who assumed that 
the flurry was due to the emer- 
gence of a posse of crooks in their 
midst, seems to indicate that they 
do not recognize the interrelation- 
ship of manufacturers’ distribution 
policies and the types of middle- 
men which attach to a marketing 
system.” 





“CAM” CASWELL is associated 
with the firm of McKinsey & Co., 
consultants on problems of execu- 
tive management. His special 
field is marketing and distribution, 
a fact which brings him in daily 
contact with the sales policies of 
companies in many industries. 
But this broad background, gained 


" Roe os hil 


during the past five years with 
McKinsey & Co., comes on top of 
the experience obtained through 
eight years in the chemical indus- 
try. During that period, he rose 
from sales trainee, through the 
eastern sales managership, to Di- 
rector of Commercial Research for 
Westvaco Chemical. 





for a commission or for the spread 
between what he can buy for and 
what his client is willing to pay. 
Sometimes he calls himself a broker 
(although typically a broker is not tied 
to either party to the transaction). In 
order to conceal his margin, he may 
at times take paper title to the goods, 
but brokers and purchaser’s represent- 
atives most often are merely telephone 
merchants who do not physically 
handle the merchandise. 

e@ Jobbers—(resellers) — while they 
perform the same limited services as 
the manufacturer’s agent and the pur- 
chaser’s representative, generally rep- 
resenting no single party at the outset 
—they tend in the purest sense of the 
word to be commodity speculators. 
Thus, since they represent neither 
party to a chemical transaction, and 
do not physically handle the goods, 
they are not an integral part of the 
distribution function and they par- 
ticipate only in the matter of prices. 

This is the source of much of the 
heat which is generated by each 
major market dislocation (viz., the 
Korean scare so widely discussed and 
documented). However, this is an en- 
tirely separate problem and while 
there is much to be said about brok- 
ers’ economic participation and about 
“learning to live with” them, we will 


not dwell on this purely price aspect 
of marketing industrial chemicals. It 
is enough to say in passing that such 
men are not just parasites. They fill 
a definite, and needed, function in 
the leveling out of supply and de- 
mand forces. Their existence is the 
result of, not the cause of, serious 
commodity imbalances. The prices that 
they buy and sell at are, in the final 
analysis, determined by the market, 
not by the brokers themselves. 


WHY THE CONFUSION? 


The unclear and generally confused 
channels of distribution in industrial 
chemical marketing seems neither in- 
herent nor necessary. It exists in few 
other major industries. 

In steel, to take a basic and mature 
industry, manufacturers traditionally 
sell large quantities direct but chan- 
nel all inquiries for smaller amounts, 
special products, or quick deliveries 
to distributors with whom they have 
built a solid business relationship. Dis- 
tributors are well established, well 
qualified to render technical service, 
and know just where they stand. They 
perform recognized distribution serv- 
ices for which they are fairly com- 
pensated. Over the years, steel manu- 
facturers have learned exactly what 
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steel shapes and what customers can 
be handled most economically by 
middlemen. 

The manufacturer assists them with 
sales training courses for salesmen, 
advice on the management of inven- 
tories and stocks, and marketing as- 
sistance in terms of referred leads and 
transferred orders. In return, the 
wholesaler maintains adequate stocks, 
solicits and services properly, and ex- 
pands the market for the manufactur- 
er’s products wherever possible. There 
is no competition between the middle- 
man and the company’s salesman be- 
cause the calls one makes are uneco- 
nomical for the other. 

As in steel, middlemen exist as a 
direct result of the manufacturers’ 
specific sales policies in the pipe, 
building materials, hardware, and oth- 
er industries. 

Order prevails in the distribution of 
office machinery for the directly op- 
posite reason; the manufacturers have 
thought through a policy of no middle- 
men. In fact, most heavy office ma- 
chines aren’t even sold to the con- 
sumer at all. They are rented out by 
the manufacturer, who bears the cost 
and the responsibility for reaching all 
his customers in the first place and 
servicing the machines rented to them. 
Few other manufacturing industries 
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Sources of new and better products 
for Industry and Medicine 





SHEFFIELD 





MILK CHEMICALS 






THE SHEFFIELD 
LACTATES 


Calcium Lactate U.S. P. (Powder) For advan. 
tageous use in all formulations requiring a 
soluble, organic source, calcium salt of U.S.P. 
quality—and capable of making your calcium 
dollar go twice as far. 


Calcium Lactate Edible (Powder) Priced much 
lower than a U.S.P. quality calcium salt. De- 
signed for use in baking powder, infant food and 
dentifrice formulae. Recommended for firming 
canned or frozen apples. 


Calcium Lactate Technical (Powder) a free- 
flowing powder used in the chemical processing 
and fermentation industries. Advantages — ease 
of handling and mixing, low cost. 


Sodium Lactate Edible—50, 60, 70% (Liquid) 


Possesses valuable humectant properties. Used in 
the treatment of acidosis. 


Sodium Lactate Technical Non-Edible— 
50% (Liquid) For technical application as a 
humectant, lubricant and plasticizer. 





Other Lactates Potassium, mag 
nium, aluminum, copper, manganese and ferric 
lactates, technical and refined grades, available 
upon request 


, ammo- 


FOR SAMPLES AND LITERATURE WRITE 
Chemical Division 
Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. 


MAIN SALES OFFICE, NORWICH, NEW YORK, or 
Branch Sales Office, 1267 6th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


a 
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“Historically, they have 
looked upon middlemen 
as parasites in good times 
and necessary evils in 
bad times.” 












of any size have been able to elim- 
inate the middleman quite so com- 
pletely. 

Chemical Confusion: Why do other 
industries have a more clean-cut pat- 
tern than chemicals? One reason, of 
course, is the very nature of the prod- 
ucts; steel and office machinery can be 
produced to demand. Many chemicals 
are by-products of other chemicals; 
their production depends on the de- 
mand for entirely different items. 
Thus, field inventories and interme- 
diate agencies tend to absorb the im- 
balances of products necessarily pro- 
duced out of proportion to current 
demand. 

Another root of the chaos is the 
continued growth of the chemical in- 
dustry. More dynamic than steel, 
more varied than office machinery, 
chemical manufacturers are both vic- 
tims and beneficiaries of a research 
frontier. 

New products, new uses for old 
products, obsolescence of establish- 
ed products, new processes for old 
products keep the industry too busy 


to mature its distribution patterns. 
Intuitively, the chemical manufac- 
turer fears that rigid distribution 


policies laid down this year might be 
obsolete next year. 

And some part of the situation is 
due, I believe, to an attitude of some 
chemical manufacturers. Historically, 
they have looked upon middlemen as 
parasites in good times and necessary 
evils in bad times. 


TOWARD A POLICY 


The picture is not hopeless, however. 
Some products of the chemical in- 
dustry have reached maturity. For 
some companies these may cover a 
large part of their output. The chem- 
ical industry's intrinsic, characteristic 
multiplicity of product line and rapid 
change does not rule out a rational 
consideration of the distribution prob- 
lem in connection with such mature 
products. 





In considering this situation, sales 
management may profit by first re- 
viewing the basic principles of dis- 
tribution. 

In doing this, they should consider 
every category of sales they make in 
terms of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using middlemen— 
whether or not adequate middlemen 
exist to do the job today. While this 
may sound theoretical, it is a proper 
basis for policy making; an engineer 
does not give up the prospect of using 
a certain tool simply because such a 
tool is not currently available. 

Secondly, it is neither wise nor 
necessary to consider that the answer 
will be all black or all white; it is 
highly unlikely that all products or all 
markets should be reached through 
the same distribution channels. 

Pros and Cons: Each sales manager 
will have different considerations in 
deciding which of his products and 
markets should be sold direct and 
which through middlemen, but the 
following general yardstick of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages may prove 
helpful as a check list: 


/ could a middleman reduce selling 
\ expense? The question must be 
answered after consideration of all 
the elements of selling expense. Are 
there so many small orders that paper- 
work itself is a burden? Are orders so 
small that less than carload freight 
rates are frequently necessary? 


/ How much would it be possible to 
\ save if a distributor geographically 
closer to the market maintained a 
warehouse from which small orders 
could be filled? Is this more or less 
than the expense of maintaining a 
branch warehouse to serve the volume 
of business in each territory? 


What about credit expense and 
loss? Is it possible to know all the 
small customers well enough to carry 
this risk economically, or could a mid- 
dleman closer to the consumer do it 
more efficiently? 
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RAW MATERIALS 





UREA SYNTHESIS RECYCLE SECTION 
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Commercial scale manufacture of Urea by the Swiss Inventa Process 
has been carried on in this plant at Ems, Switzerland, since early 1949. 


The Inventa Process has been fully translated to 


American design and economic requirements and 


is offered by Vulcan Engineering 


Divison in the 


United States and Canada. Vulcan is equipped 


to design and construct complete Urea plants and 


will give prompt attention to inquiries concerning 


the commercially proven Inventa 


(ee 


Y 
; 
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VULCAN ENGINEERING 


“he VULCAN CopreR & Supply Co. 


Process. 






DIVISION 


General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 





OTHER DIVISIONS OF THE VULCAN COPPER 
MANUFACTURING DIVISION « CONSTRUCTION DIVISION e« 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


& suPPLY CO. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DIVISION 





YOUR PRODUCTS 
are SAFE ina 
MENTE SEALPAK 
LAMINATED BAG! 


On the Inside 
PAPER or 





Outside — 
BURLAP or COTTON 





If your product needs protection from 
water, grease, acid or other contamina- 
tion—or if you wish to prevent sifting, 
loss of moisture or aroma—the answer 
is: CONT... 6 


MENTE SEALPAK 
LAMINATED BAGS 
s 
Write, wire or phone for latest quota- 
tions and full information about the 


bag best suited to your particular 
packaging and shipping requirements. 


Dept. CW 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Box 1098 e Box 690 e Box 204 
Savannah e New Orleans @ Houston 


Sales Offices or Representatives in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, Cincinnati and 
other large cities 





Textile Bag Specialists Since 1885 
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i/ Would a middleman simplify the 
plant inventory problem by carry- 
ing enough stock to absorb the shocks 
of sudden, perhaps local, increases or 
decreases in demand? 


/ 

/ Would a middleman of the right 
V kind increase sales? The middleman 
can see more customers and smaller 
customers if he carries other products 
they need; he can know them better; 
he is nearer than the manufacturer's 
salesman when service is required. 

The advantages of middlemen to 
the customer must be considered in 
weighing whether the middleman 
would actually increase sales. Small 
businesses can increase their volume 
by reducing inventory expense when a 
source of supply is handy. More cus- 
tomers might be tempted to buy and 
customers might buy more because 
they would be more frequently solic- 
ited and offered more liberal credit 
terms than the company salesman can 
extend. 


1/ How competitive is the item? Is 
there a possibility that the middle- 
man might get to control the cus- 
tomers so that he could switch a large 
block of business to another manu- 
facturer? Is the margin of profit such 
that the middleman would find it 
profitable to push the item? 

technical 


much assistance 


i/ How 
does the customer need on this 
particular item? Maybe no middle- 
man now in existence is giving it, but 
could they reasonably be trained to 
give it? 


WHAT KIND OF MAN? 


The answers to these questions may 
indicate the desirability of a middle- 
man for the large number of orders 
for commodity type chemicals which 
ordinarily represent a small portion of 
a manufacturer’s sales volume. The 
next question, and a focal one in the 
present state of the industry, is just 
what kind of middleman is needed for 
each situation? When one looks at 
function instead of terminology and 
analyzes the existing middlemen ac- 
cording to the American Marketing 
Association’s definitions for industry 
in general, the confusing variety of 
chemical middlemen fall into three 
simple categories: 


1. Merchant middlemen, according 
to the AMA, buy and sell on their 
own account and maintain stocks. 
They distribute goods physically as 
well as linking buyer and seller in the 
transaction. The chemical market may 
call them distributors, wholesalers, 
suppliers, or jobbers. 


2. Brokers, in the AMA’s book, 
represent either the purchaser or the 
seller in effecting a sale. They take 
neither title nor physical possession 
of the goods. In the chemical industry, 
middlemen who perform this function 
may call themselves manufacturers’ 
sales agents, purchaser’s agents, brok- 
ers, or jobbers. 


3. Agent middlemen, according to 
AMA definition, negotiate the sale 
without originally representing either 
purchaser or seller. They may take 











AMA 
Terms 


Takes 
Title 


Agent 
Middleman 


Sometimes 


Broker 


Merchant 
Middleman 





Source of Confusion 


Takes 
Possession 


Chemical Industry 
Terms 


No Jobber 
Broker 
(Reseller) 


Manufacturers’ agent 
Purchaser’s agent 
Broker 

Jobber 


Distributor 
Supplier 
Jobber 
Reseller 
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THIS BIG TOMATO 
WENT TO MARKET 


Tomato growers will tell you that getting a better crop 
to market first can mean the difference between profit and 
loss. Here, an outstanding Victor phosphate development 
helps growers turn the trick. Victor Take-Hold® is an 
instantly all-soluble and immediately available food for 
starting tomato, tobacco, and other young plants. Trans- 
plants fed with Take-Hold resume growth at once, grow 
faster, more vigorously, and produce more No. | grade 
crops earlier in the season! This is a good example of how 
industry profits by using Victor chemicals. 

It Pays to Bring Your Product Problems to Victor 

Victor developed Take-Hold to meet an important need. 
You may have a problem that Victor can help you solve. 
As a supplier of phosphates, phosphorus chemicals, for- 
mates and oxalates, Victor has gained recognition for 
creative research, production aptitude, and dependable 
service. Today, Victor’s multiple plant facilities and tech- 
nical assistance to industry are unmatched in this field. 
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Have your research and technical men contact Victor . . . 
the dependable name in chemicals ! Victor Chemical Works, 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. In the west: A. R. 
Maas, Division, 4570 Ardine St., South Gate, Calif. 


® 10% Nitrogen 
TAKE-HOLD ANALYSIS § 52% Available Phosphoric Acid 
17% Potash 


Dependable Name in 
peril 
for 54 Years 
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TIME 
MONEY 
MATERIAL 
WORK 


Chromalox Catalog 50 
Shows You 


am. 
CHROMALOX 
F Iosthio {wale (nat 


The Chromalox Catalog is filled with val- 
uable data on the use of electric heat to 
lower costs and increase production in 
your plant. It shows over 15,000 types 
and sizes of electric heaters for heating 
air and other gases, liquids, viscous fluids 
and solids; for heating dies, molds, 
platens, moving parts and other equip- 
ment. A section is devoted to the new 
all-metal radiant heaters for baking, 
curing, drying and other infrared applica- 
tions. Put Chromalox Electric Heaters to 
work in your plant. 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO.), industrial Division, 

" 7561 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

| Please send me free copy of CATALOG 50 
Name 
Cempony 

| Street 


ELECTRIC HEAT 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 
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“Middlemen are so essen- 
tial that if they did not 
exist, they would evolve 
to fill the economic void.” 








paper title to the goods but they do 
not take physical possession of it. In 
the chemical business, middlemen who 
perform this service generally also 
call themselves jobbers or brokers. 

In studying the problem of selling 
and physically distributing industrial 
chemicals, sales management can 
limit its consideration to the first two, 
for the agent middleman, the specu- 
lative broker or reseller, is involved 
in only the price element of the eco- 
nomic balance of supply and demand. 
(While this is important and probably 
inherent under the semirigid price 
patterns of the industry, it is, as stated 
above, a separate topic and beyond 
the scope of this discussion.) 

The merchant middleman (general- 
ly called a “distributor” in the chemi- 
cal industry) will probably serve the 
purposes of most manufacturers who 
find it uneconomical to solicit and 
seive given areas or industries. 

The agent middleman of the “man- 
ufacturers’ representative” type may 
in certain circumstances have his place 
also. This is particularly likely in the 
case of a specialized industry with 
products technical 
competence. 


CREATING MIDDLEMEN 


Once the need, and the function, of 
middlemen are determined, it is pos- 
sible to encourage responsible people 
to assume these functions. Study of 
the relations between manufacturers 
and distributors in industries where 
they work well should prove reward- 
ing. 

The key points which typify such 
satisfactory relationships include: 

e A clear definition of the area 
and industries which are to be the 
distributor’s province. This does not 
always mean an exclusive franchise— 
often it merely states where and under 
what circumstances the distributor is 
expected to operate. 

e A mutual understanding of and 
respect for the economics of distribu- 


requiring some 


ting through the middleman; why he 
can do certain things better or cheap- 
er. 

e A definite termination agreement, 
fair to both parties. 

e An understanding about when, 
under what circumstances, and why 
small customers, who have grown 
large, will revert to the manufacturer 
when the economics require it. Such 
an understanding would go far in 
eliminating the friction which often 
is generated by the manufacturer’s 
insistence on being supplied with 
copies of all invoices. The latter needs 
these to maintain effective market 
records. Unfortunately, the distributor 
tends to consider that he will thereby 
stand to lose any good accounts he 
may he able to develop. 

e An agreed-upon,  distributor- 
maintained field inventory sufficient to 
adequately serve the specified trade 
yet realistic in terms of a distributor's 
finances. 

e Assistance and training of a dis- 
tributor’s sales and service personnel 
by the manufacturer's staff, often in- 
cluding attendance at sales meetings. 

e A variety of little things to make 
the distributor and his personnel feel 
a part of the manufacturer's opera- 
tion: plant trips, sales bulletins, re- 
ferred leads, cooperative field trips, 
ete. 

e Above all a genuine mutual re- 
spect based on obviously sound eco- 
nomics. 

Middlemen are so essential to the 
distribution of industrial chemicals 
that if they did not exist, they would 
evolve to fill the economic void. Other 
industries prove that suitable middle- 
man agencies can be found or de- 
veloped if their functions are clear, 
their duties defined, and their position 
made respectable. The more clearly 
the chemical industry understands 
these axioms, the more satisfactory its 
middlemen are likely to become, and 
the less confusing its distribution pat- 
terns will be. 
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protect your products from’mold and bacteria 


Mot... LATER sf 


From raw materials to finished products, Dowicide indus- 
trial germicides and fungicides are doing an effective job 
of microbial control in many industries. Check this list to 
see how you can benefit from these proved preservatives. 


1. In textiles, they protect sizing solutions from decom- 
position by bacterial attacks. 
They protect leather during salt curing, soaking, brin- 
ing, chrome tanning and sammying, as well as the 


coating and finishing materials. 


3. In pulp and paper they protect lap stock from mold, 
increase felt life and help control slime. 

Dowicide products—fourteen in all—are also widely used 

in paints, in soluble-oil solutions, adhesives, sizes, wax 

emulsions and many other products. For additional infor- 

mation about these widely used germicides and fungicides 

phone, wire or write Dow now. 


“ DOWICIDE 


INDUSTRIAL GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York * Boston * Philadelphia * Atlanta + Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago * St. Lovis * Houston 
San Francisco * Los Angeles + Seattle . Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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FOR EXAMPLE: 


Nopco detergents are tested 
for scouring efficiency 
standard LAUNDER-OMETER 


A Nopco detergent REMOVES GRAPHITE from Nylon lace 





In the manufacture of nylon lace, 
graphite lubricants presented a constant 
soil threat to the finished product. Nylon’s 
peculiar “affinity” for graphite increased 
the problem. Since routine scouring failed 
to remove the graphite contamination, 
long and rigorous scouring was required 
which increased costs and results in 
broken filaments. 


Application of a Nopco detergent, spe- 
cifically developed to protect nylon lace 
from graphite soil, solved the problem. 
This detergent, properly balanced to give 
desired fiber lubricity, is applied to the 
yarn in the coning operation. When the 
lace fabric is washed in routine manner, 
the detergent actually lifts off the graphite 
leaving the fabric thoroughly clean. 


Outstanding NOPCO 
Processing ‘Chemicals include: 


EMULSIFIERS 


This is but one example of how Nopco 
research is helping a specific industry. 
Nopco detergents are also at work in other 
fields. They provide ingredients for 
shampoos and shampoo bases; replace- 
ments for soaps in difficult laundry wash- 
ing operations; components for built 
detergents for industrial and household 
uses; agents for pipeline flushing in recir- 
culating systems; improved mediums for 
scouring papermakers’ felts. 


A graphite soiled nylon skein 


It is very possible that Nopco-developed 
detergents, or other Nopco processing 
chemicals, can offer you the means of 
achieving better products—saving money. 
We'll be glad to work with you closely— 
in your own plant, if you wish—to make 
sure you obtain the most advantageous 
results. 


Same skein 
after treatment with Nopco 
detergent and washing 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


cv) NOPCO 
——— CHEMICAL COMPANY Harrison, N. J. 


Branches: Boston « Chicago + Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Calif. 
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PICKING FLORIDA ORANGES: Healthier harvest with iron chelates. 


Complex for Results 


A broad new application for sequestering agents is 





taking shape in Florida’s citrus-growing country. 
Research has proved the value of EDTA complexes in 





countering a crippling nutritional disorder of citrus trees. 
But several important angles must be explored; pro- 





ducers are proceeding cautiously in developing the outlet. 


Producers of sequestering agents are 
eyeing the sunny South these days 
with something more than average 
seasonal interest: Among the orange 
blossoms of Florida’s citrus groves, 
the outline of a substantial market for 
their wares is slowly taking shape. 
This is clearly pointed up in the new- 
est results of a neat bit of work by 
Ivan Stewart and C. D. Leonard of 
Florida Citrus Experiment Station 
(Lake Alfred). 

Stewart and Leonard are probing 
the causes and cure of iron chlorosis 
—a crippling and often fatal disorder 
of citrus trees. The condition, caused 
by a deficiency of iron, now claims the 
dubious distinction of being the most 
important nutritional problem in 
growing Florida citrus. And it’s more 
than just a local problem. Hardly a 
major fruit growing area in the world 
has escaped its damaging effects. 

But, thanks to the Experiment Sta- 
tion researchers, the prognosis is high- 
ly promising. With the aid of iron 
complexes of ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetic acid (EDTA) they have suc- 
ceeded in reversing the debilitating 
symptoms of the disease, have ob- 


tained a five- to ten-fold increased 
yield of fruit from severely chlorotic 
cases. 

On the surface, the iron chlorosis 
problem appears to be disarmingly 
simple. If iron is all that a sick tree 
needs, surely there are less costly, less 
complicated iron compounds than the 
EDTA complex. For example, why 
not iron sulfate? 

No Pick-Up: The answer, in the 
words of Stewart and Leonard, is this: 
“Iron deficiency is the most difficult 
of all nutritional deficiencies to cor- 
rect. Soil treatments and spraying are 
usually ineffective . . . Iron appar- 
ently is not taken up from the soil 
when supplied in the common com- 
mercial forms.” Moreover, spraying 
with solutions of the sulfate, oxalate 
or oxide is not significantly effective. 

Obviously, then, there’s more to it 
than just dumping iron into the soil 
or spraying it on the leaves of chlo- 
rotic trees. As a matter of fact, iron 
deficiency symptoms in plants don’t 
even necessarily mean that there is a 
lack of iron in the soil. 

Relatively large amounts of heavy 
metals and phosphorus (which ties up 
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STEARIC 
ACIDS 
Quality 
Uniformity 
Service 


CENTURY 1240 


@ Supra grade Stearic Acid— 
a white crystalline stearic 
acid particularly suited for 

@ use in fine cosmetics, creams 

@ and lotions, pharmaceuticals 
and other products requir- 

° ing the highest grade stearic 

acid with a low iodine value 

of 0.5 - 1.5. 


CENTURY 1230 


Triple Pressed Stearic Acid— 
a fine grade finding wide usage 
where superior color and sta- 


bility are needed. 
CENTURY 1220 
Double Pressed Stearic Acid— 


a regular grade of stearic acid 
for use where good color and 
lower titre are acceptable. 


CENTURY 1210 


Single Pressed Stearic Acid— 
a standard single pressed grade 
of better than average color for 
use where cost is a factor. 
OTHER CENTURY PRODUCTS 
Red Oil @ Hydrogenated Fatty Acids 
Animal and Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Glycerine 
@ White Oleine © Stearine Pitch 


e W. C. HARDESTY CO., Inc. 
@ Century Stearic Acid Products, Inc. 
e 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Plant: Dover, Ohio 
@ In Coaneda: 


W. C. Ho Ce. 
of Canade Ltd., Toronte 








YOU CAN DO 
THESE JOBS BETTER WITH 


“Lightain 
-—— Mixers 


mixing miscible liquids 
blending immiscible liquids 
crystal size control 
solids suspension emulsifying 
heat transfer 
gas absorption 


washing 
circulating 
...and many more 











Results GUARANTEED. We can 
give you accurate prediction of 
mixer performance on any of these 
operations. LIGHTNIN Mixers are 
guaranteed to do the job right— 
or your money back. 


Avoid trial-and-error and save 
engineering cost by calling us in 
on any processing problem involv- 
ing fluid mixing. 


Unique facilities for research on 
fluid mixing for any process. 
Described in a new, nontechnical 
booklet. Ask for Bulletin B-501. 
Catalog information on LIGHT- 
NIN Mixers will also be sent you, 
without obligation, if you request it. 


¢ > Vy | 
en 
\ a . es 

& hy 
Portoble 
Ye to 3 HP 1 to 25 HP 


Side Entering Top Entering 


Ye to 500 HP 


“Lightnin Mixers 


GUARANTEED TO DO THE JOB RIGHT 
® 
MIXCO _ fluid agitation specialists 


MIXING EQUIPMENT Co., Inc. 
149 Mt. Read Blvd., Rochester I1,.N.Y. 
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RESEARCH. 


iron making it relatively unavailable to 
plants) are often associated with iron 
deficiency. It’s not the mere presence 
of iron that’s important; it’s the pres- 
ence of iron in a form that the plant 
can utilize. And that’s where EDTA 
comes in. 

Salts of EDTA chelate iron, pre- 
serve the metal in a stable complex 
from which it is easily taken up by 
citrus trees. Stewart and Leonard ap- 
plied various iron chelates to the soil 
around chlorotic trees last winter with 
rewarding results. They report that 
the sickly, discolored leaves regained 
a healthy green color about six weeks 
after treatment. And “in the spring 
many of the treated trees put out 
new growth and bloomed three weeks 
before the untreated ones.” The newly 
disclosed increase in fruit yield would 
appear to be the clincher. 

Bug Proof: Aside from its marked 
chelating prowess, EDTA has other 
desirable qualifications for its new 
job. Most important, perhaps, is the 
ability to withstand microbial attack. 
Other complexing agents might serve 
equally well as iron carriers. Citric 


acid, for example, is widely used in 
plant nutrient solutions as a source of 
iron. But citrate ion is readily at- 
tacked by microorganisms in the soil, 
would not fare well under practical 
field conditions. 

In the first trials at Lake Alfred, the 
iron-EDTA complex was applied in 
solution around chlorotic trees. Good 
results were also obtained by incor- 
porating these liquids into ‘Attaclay 
and vermiculite and applying in dry 
form. Florida Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion researchers report that new d 
iron chelates are now being tested for 
effectiveness in fertilizers. The dry 
iron-EDTA chelate contains from 8% 
to 13% iron, costs about 30¢ per 
treatment (1% of a pound) per tree. 

Manufacturers of EDTA and its 
salts are, naturally, keeping close tabs 
on the research at Lake Alfred. Geigy 
Co., Inc. and Alrose Chemical Co. (a 
Geigy Co.) have supplied researchers 
with experimental quantities of iron- 
EDTA, are now offering their Seques- 
trene NaFe complex in one to twenty 
pound samples. Bersworth Chemical 
Co. (Framingham, Mass.) is out with 


Finishing the First Five 


E. A. G. LIDDIARD, director of re- 
search at England’s Fulmer Research 
Institute, plays host to guests Lord 
Waverly (center) and Sir William 
Stainer (right) on its fifth anniversary. 
Metallurgy is a Fulmer specialty; cen- 
ter of attention is a set-up for the 


preparation of titanium by indirect 
distillation. The Institute also conducts 
sponsored investigations in chemistry, 
physics and ceramics. A non-profit 
organization, Fulmer boasts some of 
the most modern scientific facilities 
in England. 
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Ferrogreen, an iron complex of its 
Versene sequestering agent. Antara 
Chemicals (Div. of General Dyestuff 
Corp.) is scouting the field, could 
come in with Nullapon B (EDTA) as 
a raw material, or its own finished 
complex. 

Obviously, a number of angles on 
the agricultural application of metal 
chelates have yet to be investigated. 
Long-term toxicity to the tree is one 
outstanding case in point. The effects 
of large doses is another. Eager to get 
their new products off on the right 
foot, manufacturers strongly caution 
customers to follow Citrus Experi- 
ment Station instructions for using 
the chelates. Bersworth, in fact, has 
an agriculturist in the Florida citrus 
country to oversee the use of Ferro- 
green. 

Further research is needed. And it 
could pay handsome dividends. The 
role of chelates in other nutritional 
crop diseases, their value as carriers 
for trace elements which now cannot 
be applied effectively to the soil are 
latent, but potentially profitable areas 
for development. 


” 
Isotopes by the Pound: A new radia- 
tion source, installed at General Elec- 
tric-operated Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory, is stocked with 2% pounds 
of cobalt-60. The highly intense radi- 
ation is needed for the Laboratory’s 
work on the design and construction 
of a full-scale model of an atomic pow- mono-BROMOBENZE NE 
er plant for submarines. 

* 
New Quats: Two new quaternary am- 
monium salts are now available from ‘ 
Industrial Division of Onyx Oil & h Y ft ft Fi tl ) 
Chemical Co. (Jersey City, N.J.). They Ww e711 you Wa 1 l promptt) 
have been tagged BTC 471 and BTC 
927. The former is an alkyl dimethyl e 
ethylbenzyl ammonium chloride, sup- a Vv } a i l 
plied in 50% aqueous solution A oe . for you) P IM) maceu ltd S 
82.5% alcoholic solution. BTC 927, 
an alkyl dimethylbenzyl ammonium 
chloride, is available in 50% aque- 
ous solution. Both have potential out- -o —— di 4 f 
lets in deodorant-sanitizer applica- Michigan Chemical is a leac we i neta saciins 
tions. mono-Bromobenzene . . . highly versatile 

. intermediate in a wide range of 

pharmaceuticals. For a supply that meets 

quantities of two new solvents, 3- 


your specifications and your shipping 

methoxybutyl acetate and 3-methoxy- date, write, wire or call Michigan 
butyl alcohol, may be had from De Be 
Tennessee Eastman Co. Both are Chemical Corporation. 
recommended as high-boiling lacquer 
solvents. The alcohol is suggested as a 
replacement for medium boiling al- 
cohols (e.g. normal butyl) in lacquer 
formulations. The acetate has a ora MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
tial market in automotive and hot Saint Louis, Michigan 
spray lacquers. SALES OFFICES: 75 East Wacker Drive 230 Park Avenue 

: * Chicage 1, Illinois New York 17, New York 
Penicillin Check: Italian chemists of 


Solvent Debut: First commercial 








BASIC MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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in substantial quantities Instituto Superiore di Sanita (Rome) 
report a rapid method for determining 
for the manufacture of odorless penicillin in culture fluids or crude 
preparations: The antibiotic is ex- 
protective coatings .. . pent pe from aqnecus solution with 

amyl acetate at pH 2. An aliquot of 
the amyl acetate extract is further 
extracted with a known volume of 
phosphate buffer at pH 7. Penicillin 


is assayed by iodometric titration. 

2 
New Prep: Current high interest in 
polyvinyl! pyrrolidone as a blood plas- 
ma extender has sparked the devel- 
opment of a new synthesis for the 


monomer, N-vinyl-2-pyrrolidone, by 
researchers of Schenley Laboratories. 
The Schenley synthesis gets around 
the hazards of acetylene and high 
pressures. Here’s how it’s done: Eth- 
anolamine and butyrolactone interact 
over dehydration catalysts to give N- 


(8-hydroxyethyl)-2-pyrrolidone. Viny] 
pyrrolidone is obtained by dehydro- 
halogenating the corresponding chloro 
derivative with sodium methoxide. 
* 

Specific for Iron: Researchers of Uni- 
versity of Illinois have discovered a 
specific reagent for iron in 4,7-di- 
phenyl-1,10-phenanthroline. It gives 
a characteristic color with as little as 
1 to 10 micrograms of iron in 100 ml 


of water. Copper does not interfere. 


The new reagent was _ successfully 
applied to determinations of the iron 
content of samples of raw and purified 
waters provided by municipalities. 

© 
Adhesion Probe: Researchers of Case 


Institute of Technology have received 


a research contract of $30,000 from 
Chemistry Research Branch of Air 
Research and Development Command 
(Dayton, Ohio), for a study of the 
fundamental causes of adhesion. 

6 


Built for Blood: Plastic bags now 
oe threaten the position of glass bottles 
manufactured under rigid control to meet as containers for whole blood for 
s Pre : the armed forces. The bags are made 
exacting specifications of polyvinyl chloride, are inert to 
biological fluids. Tests by armed fore- 
es pathologists show that it takes a 
few minutes longer to draw blood, 


AMERICAN M but the blood is preserved better in 
the plastic than in glass. 


| SPIRITS Add Eleven: The list of more than 
Y 3,500 organic chemicals supplied by 


Distillation Products Industries (Div. 
of Eastman Kodak Co.) has just been 
wat 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Wine: extended by the addition of eleven 


newcomers. Among the new com- 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York pounds are m-aminoacetophenone, 4- 
48 States 8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California chloro-2-nitroanisole, diethyl methy]- 
oxalacetate, sebacyl chloride and re- 
agents for the determination of thor- 
Complete technical data, prices and samples available on request ium and of elemental sulfur. 


Service in 
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Magnamycin Follow-Up: Here’s up- HERE . new solvent 


to-the-minute information on the eval- 
uation of magnamycin, Chas. Pfizer & with unusually high flash point (102°F) 
Co.’s new broad-spectrum antibiotic. iT iS! " 

First clinical results, with approxi- * extra fast dry time (335°F D.P.) 

mately 100 cases, generally confirm 
earlier experimental observation of 
the drug’s activity against certain pen- 
icillin-resistant bacteria. The drug was 


administered by mouth in each case. 
However, the antibiotic has been in- 
jected into laboratory animals with no 
apparent untoward consequences. 

e 
New Smasher: Argonne National Lab- 


oratory (Chicago) boasts the nation’s 
newest atom-smasher—a 60-inch con- 
stant frequency cyclotron. Designed 
and constructed by Collins Radio Co. 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa), the machine 
cost $966,456, is especially well suited 


for radioisotope production and the 
study of nuclear reactions. 

Polio Hope: A crucial milestone in the 
fight against poliomyelitis has been 
passed by researchers of Lederle Lab- 
oratories Div. (American Cyanamid 
Co.). Lederle workers have developed 
what looks like the first effective anti- 


polio vaccine. The new Lederle vac- 
cine does not afford blanket polio pro- 
tection, is effective against only one 
(the Lansing strain) of the three known 
strains of virus which cause the dis- 


ease. Key to the welcome achieve- 
ment is a method of cultivating the 
virus in chick embryos. Commercial 
production of the vaccine probably 
won't begin for a year or more. 
* 

Inorganic Shift: Barrett Div., Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp., has put a 
reported $475,000 on the line for 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc.’s main Glen- 
olden (Pa.) laboratory building. Bar- 
rett will shift its inorganic chemistry 
research from Philadelphia to the new 
site. It’s part of a move to expand the 
company’s Eastern laboratory facili- 
ties. 


manufactured under rigid control to meet 


exacting specifications 
* 

Cousins: A remarkable similarity be- 

tween Lederle Laboratories’ aureomy- ° 

cin and Chas. Pfizer’s terramycin is 

evident from recent revelations of the 

structures of the two antibiotics. Both : 7 

possess the naphthacene skeleton. But PIRIT MPANY 

aureomycin has an aromatic chlorine = 


atom not found in terramycin. Ter- 
ramycin, on the other hand, is ex- 
clusive owner of a hydroxyl group. 


F > ry Ps 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Pfizer researchers suggest the name Service in meer EGOMNN 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 
“tetracycline” to denote the structure , ste, 
common to both antibiotics; terra- 48 States 0600 South Garfield Avenue, Seuth Gate, Les Angeles, California 
mycin would then be called oxytetra- 
cycline. 





Complete technical data, prices and samples available on request 
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FOR HARDIER, GLOSSIER FILMS 


THE NEW ZIRCO DRIER CATALYST 


A completely new development in 

drier chemistry, ADVANCE offers ZIRCO 
DRIER CATALYST 6%* to those 
manufacturers who seek better hardness, 
superior gloss and greater adhesion 
without loss of drier speed. 


This new zirconium complex makes 

possible a reduction of the driers 

normally used, and aids in the hardening 

of oleo-resinous coatings. It is 

advantageous for use in fume-proof 

paints, produces less staining 

in white paints, improves alkyd gloss 

and increases film adhesion 

without embrittlement. 

ZIRCO DRIER CATALYST 6% may be combined with regularly used metals 
for much greater film hardness or may replace a portion 
of other driers with considerable advantage. 


It is interesting to note that ADVANCE has perfected this new drier 

catalyst on the 25th anniversary of its introduction of the widely accepted 
SOLIGEN (naphthenate) driers to American industry. ZIRCO DRIER 

CATALYST 6% takes its place in the line of superior ADVANCE driers which 
have become standards in the paint and other fields — 

SOLIGENS (naphthenates) — HEXOGENS (octoates) — ADVASOLS (linoresinates) 


Send for full information, or ask our Technical 
Service Laboratories for specific assistance. 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


* Patents 245 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








PRODUCTLOR: 
Easier On All Sides 


Life for the production man is smoother now than at 





any time since the start of the Korean conflict. 


But manpower is still scarce, and although the supply 





of equipment has picked up, some types are still tight. 


In many cases, a shift to a buyer’s market for chemi- 





cals has caused a sharp switch in worries for the plant man. 


Maybe it’s only cold comfort, for cer- 
tainly the situation is bright although 
more by contrast with the grim one 
that prevailed this time last year than 
by any other norm. Nevertheless, this 
fact was clearly pointed out in CW’s 
latest survey: Production men have 
fewer harrowing worries this week 
than they’ve had at any time since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

Life, of course, is still no bed of 
roses for many of them. They’re 
plagued by a number of persistent 
headaches—a manpower shortage at 
most levels, a shortage of some ma 
terials of construction and some types 
of equipment, worries on scheduling 
and quality control. For the most 
part, however, the worries that remain 
do not affect day-to-day operations, 
even though, as one plant manager 
put it, “They can play hob with your 
long range planning.” 

Manpower, Number One: The 


shortage of manpower is chronic. It’s 
rated by the overwhelming majority 
of the men queried, as their number 
one headache. One production execu- 
tive from the Cleveland area says he 
spends more time worrying about men 
than about anything else—and he’s 
been feeling the same way for years. 
His main concern: foremen. 

Several complain of a shortage ot 
maintenance men. The most com- 
monly advanced reason is that skilled 
workers are leaving the plant for 
better paying jobs in the construction 
field. 

The shortage of engineers gives no 
promise of being improved. And 
according to one production man in 
the Southwest, it’s especially acute in 
the petrochemical industry. He puts 
it like this: “Experienced technical 
personnel are hard to get for petro- 
chemical work. They need more spe- 
cialized knowledge than do men for 


Putting the Wraps On 


FOR QUICK PIPE WRAPPING jobs 
in the field or in inaccessible locations, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing (Minneapolis) has brought out 
two new corrosion resistant tapes. 
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According to 3M, the tapes combine 
the corrosion resistance of polyviny! 
chloride with the ease of application 
of pressure sensitive tapes, can be 
applied by regular pipeline crews. 





DOW CORNING 
ANTIFOAM A”’ 


© The housewife wants “oodles 
of rich suds” but the detergent 
manufacturer wants production 
economy. Alert processors get 
both with a pinch of Dow Cor- 
ning Antifoam A. As little as 2 
ppm controls foam in animal or 
vegetable oils, detergency unaf- 
fected. 

© That kind of performance is 
why you'll find that this remark- 
ably effective silicone is the most 
economical defoamer you've ever 
used. Bland and non-inflammable, 
its high order of chemical and 
thermal stability prevents it from 
contaminating or reacting with 
most foaming media. 

6 Easily dispersed in a wide vari- 
ety of solvents, Antifoam A is ef- 
fective in most aqueous foaming 
systems. Where solvents cannot be 
used, specify Antifoam A Emul- 
sion. Containing 30% Antifoam 
A by weight, this stable, easily dis- 
persed suspension may be intro- 
duced directly without the use of 
carrying agents. 

If high production costs are 
pinching your profits, pinch them 
back with Antifoam A. Evalua- 
tion samples available upon re- 
quest. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


grt serbhscronig 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept. 8S-23, Midland, Michigan 
Please send sample of { } Antifoam A 
) Antifoom A Emulsion 


__ State _ - — 
CORNING CORPORATION 


Midland Michigan 





Figure the 
DOLLAR VALUE 


of consistently finding 
the right answer to 


L chemical plant problems 





Think what it would mean to you, in handling any kine 
of chemical plant operation, to have at your fingertip 
the know-how and know-what of countless experts who have 
performed the same and many similar operations. Tc 
be able to quickly look up any of thousands of facts thai 
other men have discovered gives you a chance to save your 
company time, work, and money—to boost your persona) 
value in a way that will be appreciated in dollars, Jus: 
such s host of facts can now be at your fingertips, with 
this data-packed set of books on chemical calculations 
economics, unit operations, industrial chemistry, and 
materials of construction. 


McGraw-Hill 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
LIBARY 


5 volumes ® 2359 pages ® 975 illustrations 
JAMES A. LEE, Consulting Editor 
Prepared by a Staff of Experts 


In these five volumes are literally thousands of facts to 
aid you in chemical plant engineering, operation, and 
management. They answer your questions on the manu 
facture of cements, glass, phosphorous, paints, soaps 
sugar and starch, wood chemicals, plastics, and many 
other chemicals and chemical products . . . cover the 
principles of chemistry, physics, and thermodynamics, and 
show the applications of these principles . . . give data. 
on 300 chemicals and foodstuffs, that show how to com 
bat corrosion include hundreds of tables, charts 
diagrams, and equations to aid in making rapid design 
calculations . consider economic factors of research, 
process development, plant design, and management. The 
Library is the result of years of experience with chem 
ical plant problems, and the man who has it has the best 





Gives You: 

A cross section of 
manufacturing pro 
cedures 

e Tested facts on 300 
duction Supervision different chemical- 
Lee’s Materials of Con- and foodstuffs 
struction for Chem- Data to short-cut 
ical Process Indus- Process engineering 
tries calculations 

Clarke's Manual for be on the business 

Process Engineering presi = chemical 
Calculations Pec area =e 
Tilers: Cikaesd Be n-the-job assistance 
: EA- peak 
gineering Economics ney 
Many “how to” helps 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42, NYC 36 

| Send me the McGRAW-HILL CHEMICAL PLANT 
LIBRARY, 5 volumes, for 10 days a 
approval. If the books prove satisfactory, ill 
remit $3.50 in 10 days and $4.00 monthly until 
27.50 is paid Otherwise I will return books 

| postpaid. 
(Print) 


Shreve’s Selected Proc- 
ess Industries 

Pierce’s Chemical En- 
gineering for Pro- 











4 
This offer applies to U. 8. only. 





PRODUCTION 


heavy chemical jobs. There are very 
few engineers with a solid background 
of petrochemical experience. And the 
ones that are available want to be 
paid well for their services.” 

Another fairly common plaint is 
that there is enough help available 
but it isn’t the right quality. One 
Midwestern production v.p. says, “We 
aren't short of help, but there is no 
one knocking at the gate looking for 
a job. The workers we have are not 
always as good as we'd like.” 

An Eastern plant man echoes the 
same sentiment when he says, “We're 
not short on help right now, in fact 
we're a little long. Our chief problem 
is labor relations. We'll probably have 
to live with that until times get a little 
tougher and labor becomes more 
competitive.” 

A Western plant manager takes a 
slightly different view on the quality 
of his labor force. “Day-to-day labor 
efficiency,” he says, “is nothing to brag 
about, but when an emergency comes 
up the men turn themselves inside- 


"4 a 
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out to do a good job. That’s the most 
gratifying aspect of the whole busi- 
ness.” 

Another optimistic note comes from 
an Eastern vice president of produc- 
tion who says, “College grads today 
seem to be better trained than the 
ones five years ago. We need young 
men to replace older workers getting 
ready to retire and to take over new 
jobs created by our expansion pro- 
gram. We're giving younger men more 
responsibility and it’s paying off.” 

Equipment, Easier: There is almost 
unanimous agreement that the supply 
of most types of equipment has im- 
proved considerably. The steel strike, 
of course, put many companies three 
to four months behind on schedules 
for new construction. And some proc- 
ess equipment—mainly bigger pieces 
—is so slow on delivery that by the 
time it is ready, the economic picture 
and the firm’s budget may have dras 
tically altered. 

Illustrating the point, one chief en- 
gineer complains he hasn’t been able 


& 


Dilution, Not Pollution 


WATER CARRYING | industrial 
wastes from U.S. Steel’s mammoth 
new Fairless Works in Morrisville 
(Pa.) will be clearer than the Dela- 
ware River it empties into, thanks to 
the intricate waste treatment system 
built for the plant by Hydrotechnic 
Corp. (New York City). At least, that’s 
the prediction of Hugh Mac Dougall, 
chief engineer for Hydrotechnic, who's 
shown pointing to the detailed flow 
sheet of the system. It’s approved by 
the Pennsylvania State Board of 


Health. The Fairless Works is the 
biggest integrated steel mill ever built 
at one time and the first with a built- 
in waste disposal system. Costs for the 
waste treatment ran into several mil- 
lion dollars, but it would have cost 
half again as much if it had been in- 
stalled piecemeal after the mill had 
been finished. One feature: The 
waste is put to work wherever pos- 
sible. For instance, alkaline wastes 
neutralize acid wastes, acid wastes dis- 
solve scale sediment. 
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time + heat - 
and exposure 


RESISTS 


TARR ce, AS , , Wh : 
Like the pyramids, A. Gross' White Oleine 


U.S.P. is oer resistant to the oxidizing in- 

fluences of heat and atmosphere over extended 
SPECIFICATIONS periods of time. Compare the following results 
Groco 6 — White Oleine U. S. P. of The Mackey test after three hours: 





Groco 6 Competitive White Oleine 
Titre 2°-6°C i 


anole clad UNDER 100° C EXCEEDS 100° C IN'LESS 
THAN 2 HOURS 
Color Lovibond 54%” Red 1.0-2.0 


Color Lovibond 51%” Yellow 8-12 Our White Oleine is superior because we 
Unsaponifiable % 1.0% Max. select our raw materials as carefully as we process 
Sindbis Yin 198-201 them. And we process them in the most modern 
distillation units available. Expert use of our mod- 
Acid Value 197 Min. ° ° P : 
ern equipment yields a White Oleine of out- 
standing color, odor, stability and free fatty acid 
content. 


% F.F.A. as Oleic Acid 99.0 Min. 
lodine Value (WIJS) 95 Max. 


Mackey Test (after 3 hours) Under 100°C ‘ " P 
' Gross' fatty acids live up to the promise made 


for them. Sample them and see. Also send for our 
new booklet "Fatty Acids in Modern Industry." 


A. GROSS & COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Factory: Newark, N. J. 
Manufacturers Since 1837 


TPP Ra area! Sita become. ae DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CAPACITY 


COMMERCIAL transports over two billion ton miles of bulk 
and liquid cargo annually via Inland Waterways. Direct 
service ... no interchanges . . . no costly layovers. 


a 


COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM & TRANSPORT CO. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS Oce 


Mellie Esperson Bldg 
AFFILTATES—BUTCHER-ARTHUR INC. WATERWAYS TRANSPORTATION, INC 


Railway Exchange Bldg 

















SODIUM BICARBONATE, use. 


Specialized Grain Sizes 


MONOHYDRATE of SODA 


SAL SODA 


Technical Service 


CHURCH & DWIGHT ©O., Inc. 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Phone Digby 4-2/8! 














PRODUCTION..... 


to stay within his budget on new con- 
struction for two and a half years. 
Another adds that the changing out- 
look tends to kill enthusiasm for new 
products and new processes. 

Nickel for tubings and fittings is 
still critically short in spite of allot- 
ments and directives. The same is 
true for stainless steels and chrome. 
Also, there’s no perceptible improve- 
ment in the supply of electrical equip- 
ment—like switchgears, starters, starter 
boxes—that have been short since the 
end of the last war. 

A shortage of tank cars also poses 
a pressing problem for many produc- 
tion men. What’s more the shortage 
is getting worse with the approach 
of winter. As an example of the 
changes that occur in this type of 
equipment: A big chemical company 
ordered 35 pressure tank cars for 
delivery around the end of this year. 
Then, early this summer, the tank car 
maker approached the buyer saying 
that the cars were ready for imme- 
diate delivery. But the firm could only 
take ten. Now, needing ten more, it 
can't get them. 

But emphasizing the bright side 
of the equipment picture, one Mid- 
west plant manager says: “It’s easie1 
to get and we have little trouble. In 
most cases, we get it ahead of fore- 
cast date. Some stainless is hard to 
get though.” 

In the same vein, an Eastern plant 
manager says, “Equipment is no prob 
lem. But it takes a long time to get. 
There’s really no hitch to getting 
equipment; it’s simply a case of know- 
ing your needs far enough in ad- 
vance.” 

Following the Market: The slump 
in some aspects of the chemical mar- 
ket has caused a sharp shift in the 
worries of production men. Several 
say that whereas last year the em- 
phasis was on quantity production, 
now the accent is on quality and 
they've had to realign their quality 
control programs. 

A plant manager in the Southwest, 
for example, says there is now a buy- 
er’s market for most of his products. 
As a result, he’s had to lay off some 
of his labor force, adjust his raw ma- 
terials needs, reschedule his entire 
operation to meet the reduced de- 
mand. 

Another vice president from the 
Midwest with the same worry claims 
that below-capacity operations create 
several tough problems. Says he: 
“First, it’s hard to explain to the men 
in the down departments why their 
operations have been cut back when 
they can see many earning overtime 
in departments that are still going full 
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Calls For Lacquer 














CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. . to aid in producing a finish 
which would speed up the recon- 
ditioning of telephone coin boxes, 
switchboards, and booths by 
Western Electric Company. 


SOLUTION... 


. . . fast-drying, durable lacquers 
... Sprayed on hot . . . made with 
nitrocellulose which Hercules sup- 
plies to lacquer manufacturers. 
Much thicker coats are possible 
with hot lacquer, and one coat 
now does the job of two! 


RESULT... 


Western Electric reports reduced 
work in process, elimination of 
storage between coats for drying, 
less spraying equipment required, 
and “‘blushing”’ of finishes greatly 
reduced. Important, too, is that 
Western Electric now is able to 
make one standard lacquer speci- 
fication for all 28 repair shops. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry ... 


. . . textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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PRODUCTION. ..«' 


tilt. Second, scheduling problems 
arise. Third, we're in a selling period 
now when operating efficiency and 
materials efficiency must be stepped 
up. Since sales are slow, the sales 
department is forever demanding 
better quality. They dump the prob- 
lem right in our laps.” 

Another plant manager from the 
East put his finger on the same prob- 
lem. He expressed it this way: “I don’t 
have any problems that a little more 
sales couldn’t cure.” 

On the whole, though, it’s clear 
that while few would be willing to 
state that “they never had it so good,” 
almost all were ready to admit that 
“they've had it a lot worse.” 


lodine value... . 1.0 Max. SUN’S UNIT: It pays for itself. 
Acid number... m 201-206 Salvaged Wastes 


SupentRention number . 202-207 Sun Oil's second catalytic waste- 
a eee 58-61°C. burning unit® at its Marcus Hook 
et 6% 6 White (Pa.) refinery is proving more suc- 
cessful than its first. The first one did 
so hs . as ‘ : its job but its life was short and main- 
This high-grade, white fatty acid is extremely stable against oxida- econ costs tk: Tin Sacend om 
tion and rancidity ... keeps its white color even at relatively high installed last June and according to 
temperatures. Suitable for light-colored esters, candles, greases. Sun, there’s been no noticeable loss 
J of life, practically no maintenance. 

Try HypRoFoL acips 410 when making end products where color is What’s more, Sun reports the in- 
important. Other hydrogenated tallow fatty acids in the HyDROFOL stallation is recovering some 7.5 mil- 
series are HypRoFoL acips 400, 405, 420. lion btu.’s per hour, a saving of about 
$27,500 a year or just a little more 
than the cost of the catalyst. More 
extensive installations at Marcus Hook 
and the Toledo (Ohio) refinery may 
[aes + GLYCERIDES « SPERM OILS . ALCOHOLS push the savings to $500,000 says 

FROM VEGETABLE * ANIMAL © MARINE OILS AND FATS Sun. 

The unit burns waste carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrocarbons from crack- 
ing units. About 80% is converted to 
process steam, the rest is used to gen- 
erate electricity. 


SAMPLES of each of these products, 
and prices, are available on request. 


* Catalysts for both were developed by Eugene 

i ee ee) LAND COMPANY Houdry who developed the second one for use 

Chemical Products Division * 2191 West 110th St. « farer ied we) th on industrial trucks (C/W, Jan. 27, ’51), re 

ceived a spate of publicity on 3 - a result of 
a law suit in Allentown, Pa. (CW’, June 7 
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The De Nora Cells At 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


The De Nora cells at the new Government-owned, Monsanto-operated 
chlorine plant, Muscle Shoals, Alabama, are eloquent testimony to 
chemical engineering progress. 


Uniformly high quality GLC GRAPHITE ANODES are doing their 
share to help the electrolytic industry meet the ever-increasing civilian 
and defense demands for chlorine and caustic soda. 


ELECTRODE DIVISION 


G reat Lakes Carbon C 1 pore E 


¢ 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. Qe Morganton, N. C. 











Courtesy Monsanto Chemical Company 


Graphite Anodes, Electrodes and Specialties 
Sales office: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Other offices: New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Agents: J. B. Hayes, Birmingham, Ala., George O’Hara, Long Beach, Cal., Great Northern Carbon & Chemical Co. Ltd., Montreal, Canada 








Got yours? 


Just issued is a new edition of the Eastman 
Organic Chemicals catalog, an essential tool 
for all concerned with chemistry. 

There are many changes. 

New chemicals. 256 of them new to this 
edition. More than 3500 listings in all. 


New names. A great many revisions to 
conform to Chemical Abstracts nomenclature, 
now accorded wide acceptance by the world’s 
chemists. To help over the transition, we 
have included with the catalog an 8-page 
summary of how we use this naming system. 

New sizes. For faster service, we're now 
stocking just two package sizes for each item. 





But everything you’ve previously found 
valuable in the Eastman catalog is still there. 
The molecular weights, the structural formu- 
las, the melting or boiling ranges. The lists 
of special reagents, “‘spot test” reagents, pH 
indicators, liquids for refractive index deter- 
mination, amino acids, sugars, alkaloids, vi- 
tamins. And a chart of infrared “windows’”’ 
and ultraviolet cutoffs for our new spectro- 
photometric solvents. 

You ought to let us know if by now you 
haven't at your disposal a copy of List No. 38. 
Distillation Products Industries, Eastman Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department, Rochester 3, 
N.Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company). 


Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 











Also ...vitamins A and E in bulk... distilled monoglycerides ... high vacuum equipment 
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SPECIALTIES 
Coming Up on the Inside 


Can lining materials—nearly a million gallons of them 
—-are applied to the 30 biJtion cans used in the United States 





yearly. 


Upcoming coatings are based on epoxy resins, usually 





in combination with phenolics. 


tensive application now. 


But cost is a hold-back to ex- 


Oleoresinous enamels are the old standbys, and with 





vinyl and phenolic materials, they have cut the tin-for-plating 
requirements to less than a fourth of past needs. 


A metal container for liquid synthetic 
detergents—colorful, lightweight, shat- 
terproof. It sounds good to several 
major soap makers; its success or fail- 
ure will Yikely depend on develop- 
ment of a satisfactory interior coat- 
ing material. 

Already nearly a million gallons of 
varnishes, lacquers and enamels are 
coated on the interiors of the 30-plus 
billion annually used cans. Skilfully 
devised lining formulations have per- 
mitted a widening variety of can- 
packaged products. There are still no 
universally applicable interior coat- 
ings, but recently developed epoxy 
-ester and epoxy-phenolic films show 
an intriguingly broad band of appli- 
cations. 

The low -solubility of the epoxy 
films, even to liquid detergents, has 
suggested their use where cost is not 
too important. For industrial use, a 
formulation based on Shell Chemical 
Corp.’s Epons and General Electric’s 
R 108 phenolic resin has been de- 
veloped by the Batelle Memorial 
Institute for the Steel Shipping Con- 
tainer Institute. It is called Synthet- 
azine 100, and has been licensed to 
several major paint companies; con- 
tainer makers use it on 5-55 gallon 
drums. 

It seems likely that at present more 
epoxy-based films are required for the 
exteriors of can in the food and re- 
lated products fields. Pacific Can Co. 
has pioneered the use of an Epon 
coating for the outside of beer cans, 
produces about 1500 gal./month for 
this. But until the cost (raw material 
costs are more than commonly used 
materials) comes down, and _ that 
doesn’t appear likely soon, uses will 
be somewhat limited. 

Federal Finger: Considering the 
importance of can linings to food pres- 
ervation, Government action regard- 
ing such materials has been limited— 
largely due to the “tremendous 
amount of work” of the leading can 
manufacturers in thoroughly testing 
lining materials. 


With its concern about chemicals 
in foods, however, the ubiquitous De- 
laney Committee has touched upon 
can linings. Now, official policy per- 
mits, and will probably continue to 
permit, use of any lining material as 
long as it doesn’t leach out and adul- 


terate food. The Food and Drug Ad- . 


ministration oversees most of the test- 
ing of linings; it has published no 
official pre and has no “ap- 
proval” labels for linings. 

The USDA’s Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry also takes an interest in canning. 
The Bureau’s Meat Inspection Division 
maintains a close watch on meat pack- 
ers, and though its standards have not 
been published, it pushes development 
of better coatings. 

Plenty, but Thin: Although industry 
sources vary considerably, the total 
number of so-called tin cans filled an- 
nually probably exceeds 30 billion.° 
The major portion of these is for food 
and related uses (beer can consump- 
tion may touch 7 billion this year), so 
that in spite of the thinness (0.0005- 
0.00005 in.) of the enamels, a large 
quantity is required. 

One estimate places the coating 
weight in the ordinary No. 2 food can 
at 340 mg. per can. At the low cost of 
$2.00 per gallon for the cheapest 
enamels, better than $1.6 million 
worth of coatings is applied to the 
nation’s 20 billion food cans. 

But not all cans are coated with the 
relatively inexpensive sanitary} enam- 
els. Phenolics, vinyls, epoxies, and so- 
called “C” enamels (essentially san- 
itary enamels formulated with zinc 
oxide paste, originally to make them 
resistant to the sulfur in corn) make 
up the major portion of the can linings 
business. 

The typical beer can, for example, 
has a two-coat lining to protect the 


"There are close to 80 can 
Continental Can Co., and 
have an estimated 80% of the business. 

+ Term sanitary refers to the common, petro 
leum hydrocarbon resin-based enamels; resin, 
cooked with a vegetable drying oil, makes a 
cheap, taste-iree varnish for use with fruit and 
acid vegetables. 


manufacturers 
American Can Co. 
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‘lining, requires about 


Ce. 2 oe 


Vinyl coating for 7 


CAN SPRAYER: 
billion beer cans. 


flavor of beer. The first coat is an oleo- 
resinous one, applied before the can 
is fabricated, and baked on at 400F. 
(One beer can maker uses a phenolic 
undercoating for the can bodies, oleo- 
resinous for the ends.) The can bodies 
are formed, then sprayed (see cut) with 
the taste-free vinyl lacquer, as are the 
container ends. This coating system, 
basically the American Can Co’s Keg- 
1 pound of 
base coating, and 74 pounds of vinyl 
spray coating per 1000 cans. Can cost 
to packager totals about $30 per 1000, 
the majority of the cost being the 
tin plate, and including exterior dec- 
orating. 

Problems, Solutions: The final vinyl 
spraying of beer cans illustrates some 
of the problems in devising a suitable 
coating. Ideally, the coating would be 
roller coated on the mild steel sheet. 
There are several desirable qualities of 
a satisfactory coating. It must be 

® non-toxic, odor- and flavor-freet; 

e non-soluble and resistant to the 
products it is used with; 

e readily applied and baked on in 
ordinary can fabricating machinery; 

@ resistant to the mechanical ac- 
tions of the can-making machinery; 
and 

® economical. 

Limitations on the can linings vary: 
With the Epon types, it is cost. The 
oleoresinous materials, somewhat sof- 
tened by oil, lack the impermeability of 
the phenolic types. Phenolics, sulfide- 
resistant and competitors of the “C” 
enamels for packing materials like corn 
and other protein-containing materials, 
are brittle and difficult to apply in a 
suitably thick coating (2 mg. per sq. 


t Enamels have been accused of imparting 


flavor to tomato juice—tests show that the pre 
ferred flavor is due to small quantities of tir 
in the juice 
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in. is often all that can be coated on). 
The new R 108 of GE, used along 
with Epons and still under test in 
some applications, is more flexible, and 
allows application of heavier coats 
than most phenolics. 

Tough and flavor-free vinyls are 
usually used with materials pasteurized 
at temperatures less than 200F, and 
will often develop a white “blush” in 
the presence of water at temperatures 
ibove 200F. Waxes, inexpensive, are 
temperature-sensitive, and the com- 
mon approach to overcome this—a 
higher-melting point wax—frequently 
results in brittleness. 

Thin Tin: Much attention was turn- 
ed to organic can lining during the 
last war, when supplies of tin became 
short. At the time, most standard dip- 
coated plate had about 142 pounds of 
tin per “base box” (31,360 sq. in.). 
Electrolytic processes for plating on 
tin have cut this down to % pound 
per base box stock for many uses. 
Nevertheless, about half the total U. S. 
tin imports go into can manufacture. 

The heavier coated materials are 
still generally used for packing meat 
products. Factors that lead to this 
choice are the high fat content of 
many meats, and the practice of using 
scored cans—the type that are key- 
opened. The heavy tin coating has 
given more satisfactory service than 
enameled sheet for this purpose. 

Thin as the tin plating has become, 
it may be eliminated entirely some 
day. “Black plate,” plain cold-rolled 
steel sheeting, is being used for con- 
tainers of coffee and lubricating oils, 
among other things. For coffee, the 
can is usually aluminum coated on 
the interior; phenolics, can be used for 
oil cans, 

The black plate is usually bonder 
ized, or treated in some manner to 
prevent oxidation before it is coated. 

Food vs. Industry: Though food 
packaging takes about two-thirds of 
the total can manufacture, industrial 
packaging still demands a huge quan- 
tity of containers, and will likely see 
increasing use of black plate. Better 
than 2% billion oil cans are used 
yearly—a major black plate outlet. A 
steadily climbing can outlet is in the 
aerosol field, where last year over 43 
(The 
shave cream units 
are lined very much like beer cans.) 


million units were produced. 


fast-selling foam 


The staggering quantity of cans 
close to 93 


nearly a 


s billion for dairy products, 
billion for pet foods—has 


demanded a quantity of coating ma- 


terial that makes a 1500 gal./month 
requirement seem small. It’s a demand 
that built up slowly, but it is assured- 
lv far from the end of its growth. 
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Hedgehopping Brushkillers 


BEATING THE BRUSH with air- 
borne herbicides is the slick twist of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Clemons, 
Wash. Still testing 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
in various combinations, the lumber- 
men hope to cut cost, simplify and 
speed the job of clearing reforestation 
areas. 

Flying souped-up, 450 h.p. Stear- 
mans at 25-75 ft. heights, pilots dump 


the concentrated de-brushers on 5-10 


acre test plots located at least 6 miles 


from nearest farms. Key to this appli- 
cation of herbicides: The firs’ oily 
needles enable them to withstand 
sprays that kill broadleaf trees and 
brush. By spraying when the trees are 
young, the firs are given a head start 
on competing brush and trees, which 
thrive in the rainy Northwest. 
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Fire Fighter: Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co. has introduced a new foam for 
fire fighting. Claimed to be effective 
against large fires of alcohol and other 
water soluble solvents, the low pro- 
tein foam has been tabbed Pyrene’s 
Alcohol Resistant Foam compound. It 
is mixed with water for use, six parts 
of the foamer to 94 of water. 

° 
Competition Afoot: Maybe they're 
lowering themselves, but English rub- 
ber interests are trying to work out a 
natural rubber based material for shoe 
soling. Called “cyclised rubber,” the 
new product will be put into produc- 
tion at a plant near Kuala Lumpur, 
in Malaya, and is expected to give the 
U.S.-developed soling materials stiff 
competition. 

* 
Antistatic Polish: Just hitting the com- 
mercial market after a couple of 
years testing is Lustrol polish, made 
by Chemical Formulators (Newark, 
N.J.). Containing 6% silicones, the 
emulsion product is claimed to be 
useful for cleaning and polishing glass, 
furniture, and automobiles. No abra- 
sives are included in the formulation, 
which is plugged for its non lint-col- 
lecting, antistatic electricity qualities. 

° 
Stable, Safe: Three new products of 
the John B. Moore Corp. (Nutley, 
N.J.) are Orthosene, Per-trolene, and 
Frigisol. The products are degreasing 
solvents for electrical and mechanical 
parts, and are claimed to replace car- 
bon tetrachloride as low flash point, 
relatively non-toxic cleaning com 
pounds. 

e 
Delrac Move: Delrac Corp., Water- 
town, N.Y., maker of synthetic resins, 
will move to larger facilities in Water- 
town. 

> 
Oil Blender: Fritzsche Brothers of 
Canada, Ltd., is building at Toronto 
a new, one-story plant that will be 
large enough to house laboratories 
and offices, besides providing nearly 
twice the amount of floor space in 
the firm’s present factory. The com- 
pany—a subsidiary of Fritzsche Broth- 
ers, Inc., of New York, blender of 
essential oils—plans to move into its 
new quarters before January. 

© 
Short Cut: A new drying oil, based 
on linseed oil and styrene, is an- 
nounced by Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Research Laboratories as a develop- 
ment that eliminates the previous 
necessity of using an oxidized or con- 
jugated oil in producing a styrenated 
oil. Completely miscible with solvents 
and with refined drying oils, the new 
“Lynstrol” is described as a brilliantly 
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“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER 
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LIFE - PROPERTY - MONEY SAVER! 


development in the science of 

fire protection. Now, new build- 
ings or buildings that are not 
presently fire safe can realize sub- 
stantially better protection and — at 
no additional cost. Sprinklered prop- 
erties can be made PLUS-SAFE by 
merely replacing old style sprinkler 
heads with the new “Automatic” 
SPRAY Sprinklers. 


An investment in “Automatic” 
SPRAY Sprinkler protection is an 
investment in the future security of 
your own business. Get complete 
information from your nearest 
“Automatic” Sprinkler fire safety 
engineer or clip and mafl the coupon 
for our free illustrative folder. 


| ee the most revolutionary 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ys Vp: Baz or 


AS.) ae, BASS: 


NAME __ 
CORP. OF AMERICA 
P. O. BOX 360 


COMPANY 


| YOUNGSTOWN 5, omIO 


| 


CITY. 


PROTECTION 





Defiantly Resistant to ACIDS, ALKALIES, 
SOLVENTS, ABRASION and HEAT! 
KemROCK Tops are sawed slabs of quarried 
porous stone, impregnated and coated with a syn- 


thetic resin—then baked at high heat. The result 
is an amazingly tough, acid-resistant, jet black 


product, which takes a high polish and becomes ad a i , 4 Fabric Brightener 


the most beautiful and serviceable material for all 
Laboratory Tope. — NOW AEROSOL-APPLIED, Fab- 
gard Seles onan an manera Spray, a plastic resin-based mineral 
—an exclusive Kewaunee Product. Center Cehte tte. 2041 pigment, has been introduced in a 
Ask for Special KemROCK Folder : push-button container by Henderize, 

Inc. (Sacramento, Cal.) for brighten- 
ing faded upholstery and drapes. Mod- 
5101 South Center Street * Adrian, Michigan el Pam Martin shows how the spray 

4. A. Campbell, President Representatives in Principal Cities covers stains and streaks, blots water 
spots. Available also in non-aerosol 
form, it is said to dry in 36 hours 
with little effect on the fabric’s hand. 








clear oil that produces hard, clear 
films drying in 15 to 20 hours. 


* 
Water Stoppers: Waicote Co. of Amer- 
ica plans to open late this month a 
new branch plant in Birmingham, 
Ala., to manufacture waterproofing 
paints, caulkings and about 40 other 
items in this line. In charge will be 
Howard A. Cozard, division manager. 
* 
Custom Molding: Taking up the cus- 
tom molding of its own oilless Rulon 
plastic bearing material and Du 
Pont’s polytetrafluoroethylene — resin 
Teflon, Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
in Bristol, R.I., also will carry a stock 
of both plastics in rods, tubes and 
A copy of this quick-reading, 8-page booklet is — shapes. Free leaflets are 
; ’ available. 
yours for the asking. It contains many facts on the . 


benefits derived from your business paper and Southern Stockrooms: Chas. Pfizer & 

Co.’s new warehouse in Atlanta, Ga., 
tips on how to read more profitably. Write for the has room - loans ieee ee - 

concern’s antibiotic, bulk chemical an 
“WHY and HOW booklet."’ agricultural sales divisions, plus more 
than 20,000 sq. ft. of warehouse facil- 
ities. The company says this stocking 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Room 2710, 330 West point will assure a large, ready sup- 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. ply of antibiotics for use in any emer- 
gency in the area. 
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FOR SALE 


COMPLETE STOCK OF STAINLESS STEEL 
BARS - SHEETS - PLATES 
SAME DAY SHIPMENT FROM STOCK e ONE POUND OR A CARLOAD 
We Specialize in Stainless Steel Only ° Additional Items Arriving Daily 


STAINLESS SHEETS STAINLESS STAINLESS PLATES STAINLESS SHEETS 

Pes. ROUND BARS i f Gauge 

| TYPE 303 : : 3 
Diameter Weight | 
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TYPE 347 
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HEXAGON BARS 
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TYPE 347 
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1/2" 536 

5/8" 63 Ibs 

STAINLESS TUBING 
TYPE 304 


oD Wall Quantity 
1-1/4" 150 560 ft. 
3-1/2" 16 ga. 110 ft. 


STAINLESS PLATES 


347 Gauge Size 
347 1/8” < x 80" 2 
347 1/8” x 108 1 


JANDRU Steel Corporation 


Executive Offices: 131 BRUCKNER BOULEVARD, New York 54, New York 
Telephone — CYpress 2-5617 
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Manufacturing Chemists For Over 100 Years 














Although Oxalic Acid is found natu- 

rally in rhubarb, this basic chemical 
is produced in quantity at Pfizer through a 
microbiological fermentation process per- 
fected in the Company's Research Labora- 
tories. The Pfizer process yields Oxalic Acid 
of high purity. 


Because of its ability to solubilize iron 
oxide, Oxalic Acid is highly effective as an 
ingredient of metal cleaning compounds, in 


radiator flushes and as a rust remover in 


= fill 


ie 


but if won’t 


your needs for 


textile and leather processing. Its bleaching 
properties make it useful as a laundry sour 
and in the treatment of straw, cork and 
leather. 


For more detailed information on the 
varied uses of this important organic acid, 
write for Technical Bulletin #34. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif. 
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DISTRIB YV LIC FR... 
What's in a Name? 


Purchasing agents and industry sales 
managers are this week still trying to 
figure out exactly what happened 
when Berkshire Chemicals (New York) 
bought Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc., 
from International Minerals & Chem- 
ical (CW, Oct. 25). 

The confusion has become so serious 
that International Minerals has been 
forced to issue a special explanation 
on what, specifically, it sold to Berk- 
shire. The misunderstandings are un- 
derstandable: Both Isco and Berkshire 
have gone through some complicated 
corporate changes in the last two or 
three years. These have to be un- 
ravelled in order to clarify the pur- 
chase of one by the other. 

Berkshire Chemicals, as a corporate 
name, is only a year old this month. 
But as a commercial enterprise, it can 
trace its history in the U.S. chemical 
industry back to 1929. In that year, 
F. W. Berk & Co., Ltd., a London 
chemical manufacturer and trader, es- 
tablished an American subsidiary to 
facilitate its sales in this country and 
to act as purchasing agent for the 
parent company’s international trading 
activities. The following year, an 
agreement was reached with a Ger- 
man firm for the joint building and 
operating of a plant in Wood-Ridge, 
N.J., to be known as the Wood-Ridge 
Manufacturing Co., maker of inor- 
ganic mercurials and refined mercury. 

By the end of 1939, Berk had 
bought the other half of the operation 
and had merged the manufacturing 
end with its growing import-export 
and domestic sales-agency business. 
The product line was broadened in 
1940 with the addition of organic 
mercurials, and during the war, with 
zirconium salts. 

Three Years, Three Names: It was 
in 1949 that life became complicated 
for purchasing agents dealing with 
the Berk interests. Because the firm 
had become so firmly established on 
the U.S. chemical scene, it seemed 
advisable to handle its sales through 
a purely American organization. The 
result of this thinking was the forma- 
tion of a new firm, Millmaster Chem- 
ical Corp., half-owned by Malcolm 
McAllister (an American citizen), the 
other half interest being held by New 
York’s Robert Milano, formerly presi- 
dent of his own company—Millmaster 
Chemical Co. 

All of Berk’s commercial interests 
were incorporated in the new organ- 
ization. F. W. Berk & Co. moved its 
executive offices to Wood-Ridge and 


became, in the main, a manufacturing 
and research concern. This continued 
until November of last year. At that 
time, Milano resigned from his post as 
president of the Millmaster Chemical 
Corp. to reactivate his own company. 
With him he took his earlier agency 
contracts and the corporate name- 
Millmaster. 

This left Berk’s McAllister with a 
going organization, but no name for 
it. He resolved his problem by creat- 
ing the name Berkshire Chemicals, 
Inc. It took several months for the 
postman and harried customers to 
figure out whether they should be 
doing business with Berkshire (nee 
Millmaster) or Milano’s new Mill- 
master Chemical Corp. situated three 
blocks away.°® Fortunately for all con- 
cerned, the mixups were only semantic 
in nature. The two firms are not com- 
petitive—Milano’s amicable separation 
resulting from his primary interest in 
bulk pharmaceuticals, organics, and 
intermediates. 

Buyers of zirconium salts were due 
for still more name-changing. Three 
months ago, F. W. Berk leased the 
zirconium-processing portion of its 
Wood-Ridge plant to Melberk, Inc., 
a new company formed by Magnesium 
Elektron, Ltd., of England. Berk main- 
tains a one-third interest in Melberk. 

Enter Isco: All of this switching 
set the stage for the Innis, Speiden 
purchase. MacAllister needed a na- 
tional sales force to carry out his long 
range plans, and just such an organ- 
ization was available on the market. 
As the result of the negotiations now 
completed, McAllister bought the 
Innis, Speiden name, good will, or- 
ganization, and six-office sales force. 

But what he bought is only a seg- 
ment of the company purchased by In- 
ternational Minerals in July of last 
year. At that time, Innis, Speiden & 
Co. was a 135-year-old firm with plants 
at Jersey City, N.J., and Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. It had diversified into gums, 
waxes, tales, silicas, and potash prod- 
ucts. Its Niagara Falls plant was an 
important producer of potassium car- 
bonate and caustic potash. 

It was this plant that caught the 
eye of fast-growing International Min- 
erals. International has been striving 
to vertically upgrade its Carlsbad pot- 
ash salts. The Isco plant would be 
ideal for this purpose. 


*Just to make things even more 
Milano’s Millmaster is the owner and sales 
agent for New Jersey’s Berkeley Chemical Co. 
The first syllable similarity is purely coinci- 
dental. 


confusing, 
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BERK’S McALLISTER: Millmaster to 
Berkshire to Innis, Speiden? 


But with the potash plant, Interna 
tional also got a miscellany of other 
chemical activities. It was impossible 
to take the one without inheriting the 
other. 

To get around this dilemma, the 
Chicago firm split up its purchase, 
carefully sifting out what it wanted 
from what it didn’t want. The un 
wanted parts were then lumped to 
gether into a new New York company 
known as Innis, Speiden & Co., Inc 
At first it was hoped that this could 
be sold as a unit, but when that fail- 
ed, International broke it up and sold 
the pieces. 

By the time McAllister put in his 
Berkshire bid, Isco’s gum and wax 
division, its insecticide division, and 
its E. S. Browning Co. (San Francisco) 
subsidiary had all been disposed of 
Two of these went to former Isco 
executives, one to Conrad Johnson and 
the other to E. S. Browning himself. 

Exit Berkshire: In addition to the 
Innis, Speiden name and good will, 
McAllister is obtaining established 
sales offices in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Gloversville, N.Y. He also takes over 
several of Isco’s major resale contracts, 
including one with International Min- 
erals for LCL quantities of potash 
salts. 

Because McAllister first looked to 
Millmaster, and then to Berkshire as 
his selling arm, it is logical to expect 
that he will eventually swing the bulk 
of his sales activities to his new ac- 
quisition. Such a move would end the 
necessity for maintaining Berkshire as 
a corporate entity. If he takes this step 
in the near future, it will mean one 
more name-change for the long-suffer- 
ing buyers of Wood-Ridge mercurials 
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SQUIBB IN BRAZIL: For a “nation of hypochondriacs,” a building boom. 


Behind the Restrictions 


PSS MCGRAWHILL/NY 

FOR CHEMWEEK/TOUGH 
IMPORT SITUATION 

MAKES IMPERATIVE MORE 
FARMACEUTICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING BRAZIL STOP 
PRACTICALLY NO IMPORTS 
FINISHED ITEMS... 

EVEN TOUGH IMPORT RAW 
MATERIALS WHICH UNLESS 
EASED WOULD KILL MANU- 
FACTURE DRUGS HERE STOP 
EVEN TOUGHER TO GET 
CHEMICALS FROM EUROPE 
THAN USA STOP ONLY 
ALTERNATIVE IMPORT 
SITUATION IS CREATION BASIC 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY BUT 
THATS WAY OFF .. 


With these terse statements, CW’s 
representative in Brazil last week 
cabled his explanation for the current 
rash of new-plant developments in 
that country involving American phar- 
maceutical companies. 

The main interest right now is in 
the drug field, but other sections of 
the U.S. chemical process industries 
are coming to realize that if they want 
to do business with Brazil’s 53 million 
citizens, they had better start con- 
sidering building subsidiary plants 
there. Plastics and synthetic fibers 
are getting special attention. 

It isn’t difficult to figure out the 
“why” of this situation. Brazil has 
been forced to slap a heavy hand on 
all imports. As a country, it is deeply 
in debt to American, British, and 
German exporters. Unpaid bills are 
up near the $500 million mark—more 
than the combined gold and foreign 
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exchange reserves in the Bank of 
Brazil. President Getulio Vargas is 
struggling to counteract the basic 
troubles which have created the im- 
balance, steadfastly refusing to ask for 
the temporary relief of a U.S. Gov- 
ernment loan. So the immediate 
prescription is to sharply limit imports. 

In such a climate, American phar- 
maceutical companies, which consider 
Brazil a prime market, are losing no 
time in moving behind the trade bar- 
rier with plants of their own. Here 
are the latest developments: 

e By January of next year, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons Do Brasil will have 
moved into its new plant now abuild- 
ing in a suburban part of Sao Paulo. 
Squibb will use this to finish and pack- 
age drugs manufactured in the U.S. 
But sometime in 1953 it will have 
completed a unit being built on the 
site to make penicillin and other anti- 
biotics. As of the present, Squibb is 
importing about half its products as 
finished items, the balance as raw 
materials. When the plant is com- 
pleted, however, only raw materials 
will be brought through the import 
curtain. 

e Pfizer Inter-American S. A. is 
rushing conversion of Squibb’s former 
plant at Sao Paulo. It expects to move 
into the rented building next year. At 
that time, Pfizer will slow down its 
imports of finished antibiotics and 
start repackaging bulk materials 
brought in from the U.S. Current 
plans do not call for basic manufac- 
ture, but that’s a distinct possibility 
for the future. 

e Parke Davis Inter-American 
Corp. is now importing no finished 


products. Sixty percent of its sales ate 
of materials made entirely in Brazil, 
the rest representing drugs made from 
American raw materials. The Parke 
Davis plant is being expanded. 

e Sterling Drug’s Latin American 
subsidiary, Sydney Ross Co., is build- 
ing a $3 million plant fifteen miles 
from Rio de Janeiro. This will re- 
place its present plant in that city. As 
of today, Sydney Ross imports only 
7-8% of its finished-product sales. An- 
other 2-3% are packaged from im- 
ported bulk drugs, the balance being 
made entirely in Brazil. The new 
plant, when finished, will be the 
largest pharmaceutical plant in the 
country. 

e Schering S.A. (the American firm 
holds only 10% of the stock) is finish- 
ing all of its products in Brazil, al- 
though over 97% of the raw materials 
are coming from abroad. The Schering 
plant is being expanded. 

e Fontoura-Wyeth is adding a pen- 
icillin plant to its Brazilian invest- 
ments. The new facility will be on the 
outskirts of Sao Paulo, location of its 
present operation. 

@ Meyer Chemical (Detroit) has 
formed a Brazilian company, some of 
the capital to be raised locally, to 
build a quarter-million dollar plant. 

Drug Heaven: There are good rea- 
sons why pharmaceutical companies 
want to take no chances on losing 
their share of the Brazilian market.° 
One close observer of its citizens has 
made the flat statement: “They're a 
nation of hypochondriacs.” They have 
especially shown their fondness for 
the new antibiotics. Thanks to a lax 
prescription regulation, they are able 
to indulge in this liking with few re- 
strictions. 

One result is that the hypodermic 
syringe is practically a household ne- 
cessity in most middle-class homes. 
At the first sign of a cold, the average 
Brazilian will give himself a shot of 
penicillin. Pharmacies will perform the 
rite for all comers—they’ll even send 
a syringe-armed clerk to the home or 
office if desired. Some downtown drug 
stores have waiting lines in the eve- 
ning as people drop in for a shot on 
the way home from work. 

In this type of atmosphere, it is 
understandable that American firms 
are increasingly willing to put dollars 
and effort into their Brazilian-plant 
plans. The import regulations are not 
nearly so severe for chemical raw ma- 
terials and bulk drugs, hence the ac- 
cent on doing the final processing and 
packaging within the country’s bor- 
ders. 

* The 1951 U.S. exports of medicinal and phar 


maceutical preparations to Brazil exceeded $37 
million 
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MARKET LETTER 


When John L. Lewis bustled his way into the headlines last week 
with his flat refusal to order his miners back to work without the full 
$1.90 a day boost, he put coal mine operators on a spot. 

To pay more than the WSB-allowed $1.50 means flaunting the 
Government; not to raises the threat of a long-drawn-out strike. 

In a recent nation-wide survey of chemical process industries, 
CW posed this question: “How would a coal strike affect your opera- 
tions?” The answers are optimistic, for the most part, because of the 
healthy backlog of coal supplies (CW Market Letter, Oct. 25). The degree 
of optimism, however, varies by region. Here is a sampling of the replies. 











West Coast comment: “Coal strike won’t hurt too much 
might make coal tar solvents hard to get but it wouldn’t be too much of 
a headache . .. can easily get aromatics from oil companies in this 
area... and there are lots of them.” 

From the Midwest: “If the strike is a long one, we’ll suffer, but 
business would peter out more because our customers couldn’t keep their 
plants going without coal than because they couldn’t get chemicals made 
from coal.” 

And in the South: “We anticipated the annual fall Lewis walk- 
out—and we're ready.” “Chemicals like benzol, toluol, ammonia may tighten 
up, but only if the strike is prolonged.” 

An Eastern executive says: “If the strike lasts less than two 
months, it wouldn’t hurt us; if much longer than that everyone would be 
hit and hurt about the same time.” “Trouble. .. only if it lasts long enough 
to slow down steel production.” 














It all adds up to this as far as CPI are concerned: It will make 
little difference, at least in the next few weeks, whether or not WSB 
knuckles down under Lewis’ demands; coal mine operators shell out the 
lopped-off increase via additional “fringe’’ benefits; miners rush back, 
straggle back or stay away from the mines. 

Reason: The chemical marketplace is in a far healthier condition 
now than it has been in several months. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) 22.4 122.3 123.0 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) : . 107.3 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) 500. 208. 1,828.0 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 233. 232.4 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $40, 847,000 $54,690,000 $10,553,000 


MONTHLY INDICATORS— Manufacturer's Sales Manufacturer's Inventories 
TRADE (Millions Dollars) Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
Month A Month Ago 

All Manufacturing ; ier aA : 21,889 : 42,748 41,532 
Chemicals and Allied Products : ‘ 1,560 ; ’ 2,995 2,927 
Paper and Allied Products 650 1,007 912 
Petroleum and Coal Products , 1,956 2,683 2,568 
Textile Products Ror 1,162 ‘ 2,764 3,483 
Leather and Products 271 276 554 680 











Lead prices continue to drop. Buyers, holding back, waiting for 
lower prices, saw another 14¢ chipped off the domestic 14¢/pound tag late 
last week. With foreign metal still hovering around a low 1214¢/pound- 


level, even U. S. sellers hesitate to say domestic lead schedules have hit 
bottom. 





Some 30-40 thousand tons of British lead being released on the 
market is one factor behind the unsettled condition. Another 60-80 thou- 
sand tons of London metal is still overhanging the world market. Add to 
this a lot of other foreign lead (from So. Africa, Australia, Germany, etc.) 
now being offered here at about the 1214¢ a pound figure, and this becomes 
clear: Domestic lead prices are bound to slip further. 





Domestic zinc prices, too, are taking a beating from foreign 
material. Relatively stable for the past few weeks—after a short-lived price 
war that sent prices down to 1314¢/pound—a new 1¢/pound slash late last 
week has zinc going for 1214¢, lowest in two and a half years. 

Traders indicate the latest cut reflects competition from the size- 
able tonnages of foreign zinc now being offered in this country at 1214¢ 
pound. 








Reports that the British Government will soon stop buying zinc, 
return the metal to private traders, has U.S. sellers watching the foreign 
metals field very closely. 





The formaldehyde market is firming up. And that’s complete 
about-face on the situation prevalent a short two months ago, when some 
producers were actually kicking around the idea of cutting production in 
the face of wishy-washy formaldehyde demands. 

One big reason for the perk-up: Resin plants are again going full- 
tilt. West Coast reports say formaldehyde producers’ storage tanks are all 
but empty; current production is going directly to consumers. 

Prices, however, are expected to remain steady at present levels— 
4.2¢/pound, tanks, inhibited; 3.95¢, methanol-free. 











The silver lining is also showing for furfural, furfury] alcohol pro- 
ducers. In the doldrums for-quite a while, the market is now undergoing a 
bright pickup. Reason: Plastics customers are buying again. 

Quaker Oats, major furfural producer, with plenty on hand to 
meet current demand may decide to expand production. Reason: Heavy 
upcoming synthetic fiber demands (CW, Oct. 4). 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending October 27, 1952 
DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Dry red lead, 95%, c.l. frt. alld $ .005 $ .1625 
Litharge, Powd. bbls., c.I. shpt. pt. Orange mineral c.l. $ .005 $ .1960 
frt. alld. .005 1525 Zinc, metal, E. St. Louis 01 125 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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Nailing Down Fluorspar 


Acid fluorspar consumers, driving to- 
ward tremendous production goals, are 
giving the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency headaches. The big 
boosts all require the purest grade, 
hardest to obtain. 

Acid grade (98%-plus calcium fluo- 
ride) fluorspar is keyed to United 
States self-sufficiency in aluminum, 
high octane gas and atomic energy. 
Moreover, this same material is basic 
to fluorine-containing products such as 
insecticide propellants, refrigerants 
and highly important plastics. 

A chemical of such critical value 
surely must be watched diligently. 
And DMPA, the government body 
charged with finding supplies for de- 
fense-vital industries, is taking action. 

By this week it has approved con- 
struction of six new processing plants, 
expansion of three more. Although 
privately financed, all nine projects 
are being granted fast tax write-offs. 

In addition, Uncle Sam is guaran- 


teeing them sales contracts on expan- 
sion output for several years, will 
even advance credit to two of them 
against future production. 

Reasons for DMPA’s painstaking 
are (1) a 200% boost, by 1962, of 
hydrofluoric acid-eating products and 
(2) a 250% projected aluminum in- 
crease over the same period. 

Some fluorspar consumers (basic 
open-hearth steel producers, for ex- 
ample) can easily work with the in- 
ferior metallurgical grade. Not so hy- 
drofluoric acid or aluminum; they re- 
quire a silica-low grade—i.e., acid 
fluorspar, and more of the same. 

Despite the Cons: Leaders of one 
industry, the aluminum producers, de- 
murring at the government goals, 
claim (CW, July 19) temporary self- 
sufficiency; they're sure (they say) 
of adequate natural cryolite, won't 
need acid fluorspar for synthetic cryo- 
lite for at least 15 years. 
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DIPHENYLTHIOCARBAZONE 
(DITHIZONE) 
anaes for Co, Cu, Pb and 
&. 


PHENOLSULFONPHTHALEIN 
(PHENOL RED) 
For estimation of Renal Fune- 
tion, Also as indicator 


THYMOLPHTHALEIN 


As pH indicator and test for 
blood 


BENZIDINE DIHYDROCHLORIDE 
Reagent for test for blood 


PROPYL GALLATE 
An anti-oxidant for edible 
animal fats 


Our research department has 
solved the synthesis of such 
complicated organic chemicals 
as PHENYLEPHRINE HYDRO- 
CHLORIDE US.P., TETRA- 
CAINE U.S.P. & METHONIUM 
HYDROBROMIDE pharmaceuti- 
cal grade. We will be glad to 
supply these materials, as well 
as to develop synthesis and: 
manufacture your specific prod-' 
ucts. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 

AND TECHNICAL 

DATA SHEETS. 
DEPT. C. Ww. 
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ORGANICS Inc. 


East 19th Street, New York 3. NY 











Not impressed with the argument, 
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Deodorants 
Germicides 
Fungicides 
Preservatives 
Anti-Oxidants 


Anti-Skinning 
Agents 


ah 


TEXTILES PAINTS 
ADHESIVES 
PAPER PLASTICS 
SOLVENTS RUBBER 
AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 








OILS 
WAXES 


SPOT STOCKS IN NEW YORK 


TRIPLE REFINED 
SNOW WHITE 


SPERMACETI 
WAX USP 


SOLE U.S. SELLING AGENTS 
for 
HUGH HIGHGATE & CO., LTD. 
PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


ROSENTHAL BERCOW Co., Inc. 
25 EAST 26 ST., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS “RODRIG” 
MURRAY HILL 3-7500 














FRUSTROSITY* CASE No. 68: 


Mr. Wrongflo and his process are both 
suffering. If he had a 1952 Brookfield 
Viscometer at hand, he would know all 
the viscosity answers — could make de- 
terminations directly in centipoises in a 
matter of seconds in lab, plant, or both. 
Whether the materials you work with 
are Newtonian or non-Newtonian, you 
owe it to your wife, customers and co- 
workers to get up-to-date information 
on Brookfield Viscometers adaptable to 
any problem from less than one to 
32,000,000 centipoises. Ask your Lab 
Supply House or drop a line to Dept. 
C, Brookfield Engineering Laboratories, 
Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 

*FRUSTROSITY is that frustrated con- 
A: dition a man gets into when his problem 


{ is Viscosity Determination or Con- 
? trol and he hasn't asked BROOKFIELD. 


54 





a | 
DMPA is taking a longer view look- 
ing also to encourage imports of the 
domestically-tight material. Last year, 
in an effort to bring more in, the 
tariff rate on acid fluorspar was slash- 
ed to $2.10 per long ton, less than 
half average previous rates and a mere 


quarter the rate on more abundant 
lower grade fluorspar. 

In a recent sum-up, the U.S. Tariff 
Commission reports, “Total supplies 
of acid-grade sel will probably 
meet U.S. requirements during the 
next few years.” 





Opens this market: 


Views these hurdles: 


Looks to these aids: 





Bustling newcomer in frozen dessert field 
e New 80-90-million pound oils 


outlet if it captures but 20%- 
25% of annual 600-million 
gallon ice cream sales. 
Restrictive Federal, State laws 
barring manufacture, sales. 
Opposition from organized 
dairy industry, milk  pro- 
ducers. 

Lower-than-ice cream selling 
price—about 50% less per 
pint. 

Cheaper basic ingredient — 
vegetable oils, about 22¢/- 
pound vs. butterfat at $1.00- 
$1.25 /pound. 

Some top-rung ice cream 
makers are already ‘in’. 
Consumer acceptance: oanign 
and promising. 








Vegetable Oils Freeze Up 


Set a tempting dishful of a smooth, 
cold, creamy concoction before an 
eager-eyed youngster; casually men- 
tion “This is not ice cream,” and 
chances are—if he’s an exceptionally 
well-mannered child—he will make no 
comment digs in, merely look 
askance. 

The same incredulity is today re- 
flected in the attitude of the dairy 
industry as it realize the inroads being 
made, in many sections of the coun- 
try, by ice cream imitations—frozen 
desserts in which cheap vegetable oils 
replace expensive butterfat. 

It may be a question whether o1 
not a repeat of the bitter butter- 
oleomargerine rippet between milk 
producers and vegetable oil proces- 
sors is in the offing, but this much is 
certain: Oil processors are happy to 
sell their product wherever they can 
find a buyer, and more and more ice 
cream manufacturers are stepping up 
as customers. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, ice 
cream makers are not aligning them- 
selves with dairy people in the oil 
dessert vs. ice cream arena. And for 
these three hard economic reasons: 

e Relative raw material costs of 
the principal ingredient—butterfat for 
ice cream, high; vegetable fats for the 
other, low. 

e Possibility of weaning back, with 


as he 


a “low price line,” consumers who 
have curtailed their purchases because 
of rising ice cream prices. 

e The newer product calls for no 
special equipment or processing— 
manufacture, storage and handling ot 
the frozen oil confection is the same 
as for ice cream. 

And to those reasons you can add 
this fact: Even experts have a difficult 
time distinguishing the two via the 
taste-test. 

Defense Decision: Ice cream makers 
may well feel that entering the frozen 
oil dessert field provides a long-sought 
defensive weapon against mounting 
costs of butterfat. Heretofore, the milk 
producers set the butterfat prices at 
levels they considered in line with 
prices they had to pay for other goods; 
in effect, adopted a “take-it-or-leave- 
it” attitude toward butterfat con 
sumers. 

Now, however, early reports of 
enthusiastic consumer acceptance of 
the butterfat-less product could have 
a double-barrelled impact: on_ ice 
cream manufacturers—a chance to re- 
ject high-cost butterfat; on dairy 
farmers—a sobering reminder of the 
good-sized chunk of the_ butterfat 
market market lost to oil processors 
via oleomargerine. 

Tough Fingering: While it is diffi- 
cult to pound-pinpoint the upcoming 
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YORK 36 
OAKLAND 1- 


OLIVER 


Precoat Filter 


High Production Rates 
When Handling Cloth-Blinding Solids 


H... come? It's simple! Cloth-blinding solids never get 
a chance to blind the cloth. They never reach it. They‘re 
stopped short by the precoat. And it’s done continuously 
with minimum labor. 


Because of this unique filtering advantage, the Oliver 
Precoat Filter has solved the filtration problem of many 
companies. It is handling a wide range of products, each 
difficult if not impossible to handle by conventional filtra 
tion methods. Although introduced only a few years ago, 
several hundred Precoats have already been installed. 
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The Oliver Precoat may be just what you 
need for improving filtration rates, cut- 
ting down on labor costs, and saving on 
filter aid usage. 








OLIVER PANEL FILTER 
Complementing the Oliver Precoat Filter, the 
Oliver Panel Filter i 


variety of continuous and batch pressure filters 


one more of the wide 


available from Oliver. Frequently it can elim) 
nate a cloth blinding problem. Our experienced 
Engineers are well equipped to evaluate your 
filtration problem to gain the most economical 


unit for your process 
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33 West 42nd Street 


2900 Glascock Street ° 


Export Sales Office 
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CHICAGO 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 
~ New York 


221 North LaSalle Street 


VW 


260 California Street 
Cable — OLIUNIFILT 


WORLD WIDE SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


WEST INDIES 
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A. Powe 


Hovana, Cuba 
CANADA 
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Representation through The Dorr Company and Its Affiliates 
EuRC DRTH AFRICA & 
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The Dorr Co 
Stomford, Conn 
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Glycerine 
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Agricultural Chemicals 

& 
Laboratory Apporotys 
Chemicals yar 
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THe HARSHAW 


CHEMICAL 











This 16 page illustrated booklet describes the major 
activities of The Harshaw Chemical Co. It lists manu- 
factured items and offers booklets which furnish more 


specific information about these Harshaw products. 


eoeee3eeneeeeeeeeee ee eee 8 
THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Send me a copy of your booklet 
“Harshaw Chemicals for Industry and Laboratory” 


CHEMICAL 
MY NAME Please Print 
COMPANY 


CO. NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY 
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market for vegetable oils—cottonseed, 
coconut, soybean, peanut, and admix- 
tures—a quick glance at the Chicago 
area gives an indication of what's 
happening wherever hamstringing re- 
strictions against manufacture and 
sale of the vegetable fat dessert have 
been lifted or eased. 

One major Chicago producer of the 
basic fat mixes used by manufacturers 
of the new products estimates that 
some 800,000 gallons will have been 
sold there this year. And a conserva- 
tive guess for 1953 would be 2 mil- 
lion gallons of finished packaged 
frozen oil dessert. This amount will 
take about 1.1 million gallons of mix. 
(In formulating, one gallon of mix 
is blown up to two gallons of dessert). 

While mixes contain varying per- 
centages of vegetable oils—some as 
low as 6%, some 8%—using too much 
over 10% causes the product to lose 
some of its resemblance to real ice 
cream. Assuming the average formu- 
lation consumes nearer the 10% figure, 
that 1.1 million gallons of mix would 
need about 1.1 million pounds of 
vegetable oils (one gallon mix con- 
tains about 1 pound of fats or oils). 

Expanding Markets? On a nation- 
wide scale only four states (Texas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Missouri) so far 
have legalized sale of the new prod- 
uct. But note this: Applications for a 
legal stamp of approval to make and 
seli the creamless goodie are pending 
in some 18 states. Typical moves in- 
clude asking the state legislature to 
relax restrictions on “foreign” fats in 
frozen desserts. In Indiana one ice 
cream company is reportedly pushing 
a test case before a state court to de- 
termine the legality of a state law 
which says vegetable frozen desserts 
are “adulterated.” 

Although some experts are conser- 
vatively inclined to regard current 
sales of the so-called synthetic as 
largely business in addition to the 
established market for regular ice 
cream, they also consider this strong 
possibility: Within the next four or 
five years—providing legal bars are let 
down—vegetable fat frozen desserts 
could take a hefty bite of the annual 
600-million-gallon ice cream market. 

Biggest selling point for the new- 
comer, of course, is price to the con- 
sumer. The oil product sells for rough- 
ly 20¢ a pint, compared to ice cream’s 
about 40¢. If this attractive price dif- 
ferential holds firm, it may not seem 
too fantastic to assume the new prod- 
uct could lop off some 20-25% of the 
“king of dessert’s” market—a whop- 
ping 80-90-million pound new end 
use for vegetable oils. 

It is not possible to point a finger 
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Yn A, 


The answer is “YES” 
if YOU don’t get the 
news FIRST! 


“There’s nothing so dead as yesterday's news”—and that’s parti- 
cularly true in the fast moving chemical process industries, where 
today’s news influences tomorrow's decisions. 


_ To do a better job, to stay ahead of the ever-changing chemical 
picture, you must have the news of new developments and happenings 
now—while the news is being made—to take advantage of today’s 
money-making opportunities. 


You can get the news FIRST, for just a penny-odd a day, with 
your own subscription to CHEMICAL WEEK—the fastest growing 
chemical publication in the country today. 


CHEMICAL WEEK is the one magazine written for you, the busi- 
ness executive, with its editorial content emphasizing the commercial 
aspects of the industries. 


It’s the only publication that gives you complete coverage of the 
subjects affecting your interests. 


_ Only CHEMICAL WEEK is written for the busy chemical execu- 
tive—in crisp, straightforward style to cut your reading time and 
increase your grasp of significant chemical developments and trends. 


Any way you apply CHEMICAL WEEK’s business news, you're 
bound to be repaid many times over for the small subscription fee of 
only $5 for a full year’s service of 52 news-packed issues. 


Mail the attached coupon today. We'll bill you later. 


Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for one year for $5 * [) 
(1 1 will pay when you bill me. C) | enclose remittance. 
[] 3 years for $10 * or ] 2 years for $8 * 
Name Position 
Home Address 


Postal 
City Zone 


Company 


Our Primary Business is — 


* Above rates are for U. S. and U. S. Possessions ONLY. 

Canada: $6 () 1 year $10) 2 yeas $12 () 3 years (payable in Canodion or U.S. funds). 
Latin America: $15 [) 1 year $25 (1 2 years $30 2 3 years. 

Other Countries: $25 [J 1 year $40 [2 years $50 — 3 years. 
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Technical & Economic Surveys 
Design Engineering—Cost reduction 
New Product Development—Market Research 
Sale & Licensing of New Processes 
Write for Leafiet G 


R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








EMERSON VENABLE 


CONSULTING CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 
Pa. Registry No. 12606 
Product Development From Test Tube 
to nt Construction 
Chemistry-Physics-Pharmacology-Engineering 
6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
Hi land 1-8045 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
faginesrs 


Plane Bereay ee eo Bang Details & 
go a. 
—— 4 s eX. reports. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio. 
Phone, Je. 5939 — Je. 4543 
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JAMES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 








SIRRINE 
ENGINEERS 


Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical, 

trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 

trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


Elec- 


Greenville South Carolina 
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EMPLOYMENT 


P Vacant 











EXPERIENCED CHEMICAL SALESMAN 
WANTED 


by 
RAPIDLY EXPANDING 
AAA-1 CHEMICAL COMPANY 


e Good Starting Salary 
e Expenses 

« Bonus 

« Free Hospitalization 
e Insurance 


The growth of 


present sales 


our organization has exceeded our 
force. Life time opportunity for man 
chosen 


Applicants should have following qualifications 


hemical knowledge 
e Successful sales 


e Acquaintance with organic chemicals 


e Basic 


record 


e Acquaintance with surfactants 
e Willing to travel 
e Age 30-36 


or relocate 


P5766 CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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—Positions Vacant 


POLYSTYRENE 


CHEMIST or CHEMICAL ENGINEER WANTED 
To take charge of department producing molding 
powders. Good salary, excellent opportunity for msety 
vaneement. New England area ust have direc 

production experience Opportunity also open ra 
engineer experienced in synthetic organic chemistry 
particularly but not necessarily in ester type plas 


ee 85765 CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








Wanted—Young production chemist having Plant 
experience with inorganic chet Splendid op 
portunity for man with All replies cor 

fidential. P-5805, 


nicals 
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CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 


Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 








stom Pulverizing 


Heat sensitive materials. Complex organics, Waxes, 
Plastics, Botanicals and materials subject to rapid 
oxidation. 


Liquid Nitrogen Processing Corp. 
451 Booth St., Chester, Pa. 
Phone: CH 3-7115 





truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 
AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 


Distillation, Extractions 
parations, Fractionations 


Drum Lots - Tank Cars 
All Types of Crude Mixtures 
By-Products, Residues, Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 
Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 


' BUSINESS WPPORTUNITIES!||/ 


WANTED 











we ARE INTERESTED 


IN BUYING A CHEMICAL PLANT 


We would like to 


chemical plant in the Chicago area 


buy an existing 


have a net 
We would 


prefer to buy a going concern. The 


a plant that would 


worth of up to $2,000,000. 


plant could be either a small chem 


ical company or an integrated branch 


of a larger company. 


If you would be interested in dis 


cussing, in confidence of course, the 


possibility of selling your plant, 


please reply to: 


BO 5737 CHEMICAL WEEK 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 











| EQUIPMENT--used a i 


For Sale 


SE, Steel, Hor. 66"x14’'7", ne Machinery 
orp., 157 ludson St, N.Y. 13, N.Y, 











Calender, New 6x12", Joh 


Joints, Complet 
Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St., NYC 


Pp 
coat 36x40", Bird, Continuous, Consoli- 
dated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y. 


dod 1 


Tolhurst p i, 
1927-A W. North 


Supply Co., 





Centrifugal: 
steel. Loeb Equip. 
Ave., Chicago 22 


Centrifugals, Bird 48"; at. ronan. yo Ma- 
13 


chinery, 157 Hudson St ae 


agetafoes steel. 
North Ave., 


Clarifier: Sharples gat Ang 
Loeb Equip. Supply Co 
Chicago 22 


Drum Driers, rae. twin Buflovak Steel drums, 
4 92 inches. vod condition, commlete with 
stainless poe hoods, gear drives and 
fo be sold very reasonable by owner 

FS-5745, Chemical Week 


flakers, 
motors 
Write 


Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 20 snaioes, 59x ve, pump, 
cond. (6). Consolid’d. Prod., Pk\ Row, N.Y. 38 


Bryere, 2 Bfvk 32x90 dble. drum, SS accessories, 
omp. Eagle Industries, 108 Washington 5St., 
NY J 


Dryers, 2 Stainless Drums; * gti i Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N. x 


Filter Press, 18” x 18”, 
chambers (20) 


Row, N.Y. 38. 


Filter Press, 30’x30”, Iron, Sperry, steam heated, 
30 chambers. Cx msolidated P roducts, 18 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y. Barclay 7-0600. 


Filter Press, 42” x 42", lron, Shriver, 18, 27, 36, 
54 Chambers (12). Consolidated Products, 18 
Park Row, N.Y. 38. 


Sperry, Iron, P & F, 11 


Consolidated Products, 18 Park 


Filter Press, 30” x 30", 
insolidated Products, as 


45 Chambers, 
Park Row, N.Y. 38 


Filter—Sparkler SS model 33-D-17. Equipment 
Clearing House, 285 10 St., Bklyn 15 





re all sizes ard types. baa Equipment, 
Pa 


415 N. 6th St., Phi 22, 


Mill New 6x12; Johnson Joints, Seeepeete. Eagle 
Industries, 108 Washington St., NY 


Mills, Raymond +5047, High Side oo, (2). 
Consolidated Prods., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Mills, Traylor tube, 5’x22”, 
stone lined, pebble 
Products, 18 Park 


5’x20’, 46’ para 
charge (4), 
Row, N.Y. 


Hon st 700 gal. bart Simplex, Jktd. 
solidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Mixer, horiz. ribbon, 14’ _* = i Re pee. a8 cu. ft. 
Consolid’d. Prod., 18 Pk. Row : 


1'x 
fated” 


Mixer: 
stainless stee 


W. North Ave., 


250 gel. 


Readco double sigma arms, 
Supply Co., 1927-A 


oeb Equip 
Chicago 22. 


Pebble Mill: 
Loeb Equip 
Chicago 22 


Hardinge 5'x36 , eee lined. 
Supply Co., 1927 W. North Ave., 


Pebble Mills; 8'x8’, Porcelain 7 ros Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson Se... Ns Nika 


Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 gal., porcelain lined, 
»0. Consolidated Products, 18 Park Row, NY 38 


Pumps, S/S Centr. Labour, 
HP. (6). Consolidated 
N.Y. 38. 


self-prim. 5 and 10 


Products, 18 Park Row, 


Reactors, ie ery Jktd. 400 Ga. First Machinery 
Corp., N. 


Tablet Press, No. 51/2, Colton 3” maninum. Con- 
solidated Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Tanks, Alum, Pressure—330 and 480 — ctaaaed 
Equipme nt, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
Tanks, S/S, from 30 gal. to 5700 Gal. 


: Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., 


Phila. 22, Pa. 


Chemical Week © November 1, 1952 





ti ib 


“i il 1 


ais: Per. Sale 


Tank, S/ ~ 13,500 gal. Vert. closed agit., 
coils, 7% HP Mote wr. Consolidated Prox 
Park Row, AN. 


s/s 


ucts, 18 


Tanks, 2 10,000 gal. SS Storage, out, oe 
Eagle Industries, 108 Washington St., N 


Tanks, 6,500 gal. capacity, steel er recov- 
ered from dismantled tank cars iled & non 
coiled. Marshall Railway enipoent Corp., 50 
Church St., N. Y. 7, N. Y¥ 


Tanks, Glass Lined Steel Storage. A. O. Smith 
hori, completely fitted with outlet valves ind 
manholes. 4—27,900 gals. 4 

41’ 1. 4—13,950 gals. cap. 
4—6,975 gals. cap. ea. 10’ 
gals. cap. ea. 10’3” dia. 
towers or R. J. Asbeck, I*« 
Ottawa Ave.. Grand Ray pids, 


x Brewing 


Michigar 


Tanks, Lastiglas Lined — Hori. 8 — 23,126 om. 
average Cap. ea B.. on 
Bowers or R. J. , Fox 
Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids, 


Call or write 
Brewing Co., 32¢ 
Michigan 


Tanks, cou 7 ae ~ Vertical pe. 030 gals. 


dia. 


1 ” “all or 
towers or R. J ck, x Brewing 
Ottawa Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigar 


Tanks, Mammuth Lined Hori. 
average cap. ea. 7’ dia. 

Bowers or R. J. 
Ottawa Ave., 


12 — 9,145 gals. 
31’ 1. Call or write J 
x Brewing Co., 320 


Michigan 


Asbeck 


I 
Grand Rapids, 


Vacuum Pan: Harris 6’ 


: : stainless steel. 
Equip. Co., 1927-A W. 


Loeb 
North Ave. Chicago 2 
Wanted SSS 





FITTINGS—VALVES WANTED 


WE PAY BIG MONEY 
FOR SURPLUS VALVES & FITTINGS 
PIPE ads bay th ai 
LACK & 
Now is the us to pny aa your dead stock 
DANIEL SMITH VALVES & FITTINGS CORP. 
311 East 31 St., N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. MU-3-3408 








Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Wort 
Autoclaves Ke 
Centrifuges 

ers 


Filters 
Interested in complete plants—either Do" operating 
or idle. Give full particulars when ting. 


3 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








WANTED 
PROCESS MACHINERY INCLUDING 

Vacuum Dryers Columns 

Reaction Kettles 

Rotary Filters 


Pulverizers 
Packaging and Wrap- 
ping Equipment 
Filter Presses 8/S and non-corrosive 
Heavy Duty Mixers Storage Tankage 
Will consider operating or ie a. | 
P. 0. Box 1351, Chureh St. Sta, N. Y. 8, N. 














Machinery, Chemical and Process. Everythi 
from single item to compicte . Consolidates 
Products, 18 Park Row, N N28 


~EALERS in usa 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 





Largest and Oldest Dealer 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery 
18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 D Ave., N 





rk 2, N.J. 





AAA 
| in 





Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


+ 4 MAGNERY gow. 
Hudson St., N. Y. 13 
, *~ WORTH 4-5900 








Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the United States 
66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
} Union, N. J. 
| UNionville 2-4900 


IGMEMVGAES 


—— Offered — 
Copper Sulfate, Crystals, + dely. $9.25 cwt 
as } . Tobe y 


, Chemici al Co., 1472 Bwy, New 
York. LO 4-252 











DOT Lowest Prices, get our current ~— Tobey 
Chemical Co., 1472 Bwy, 'New Yor LO 4-2520. 


Santocel Silica Aerogel, 2,000 Ibs. 
able offer. Neverub Corporation, 
Ave., Chicago 14, Astage 7-3878 


BENZOIN DERIVATIVES 
BENZOIN 
BENZIL 
BENZILIC ACID 
DIPHENYLACETIC ACID 
B. L. LEMKE & CO. INC. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 


Any reason- 
1901 Clybourn 











FOR SALE—SURPLUS 
METHYL BROMIDE 
IN 20ce AMPOULES 
LARGE QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 
ROWINN AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLY CO. 
1530 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-1465 











Red Oxide—70% FE:O3 (10,000 ton), from ASIA. 
Tele: Kingsly 6-0736 (9 to 10 A.M.) Write— 
Bailey Bldg., Phila. Aaron Dorfman. 


Resins, Alkalis, 
well & Co., 176 Front 


Surplus 
Waxes, 
St., NY 


Solvents, Pigments, 
Misc. Hilton Mar 
Chemical Service Corporation 

READY TO BUY 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. ¥ 


Truants en 


For Lease 
railroad siding small town 30 miles fron 


pme eat includes oe el tanks, wood 

and at ift (optional), 

refrigeration id Also includes 
vund caves witl ba. n vats Gordon att, 943 


gr 
S. Kirkwood, Mo. Teleph« Kirkwood 

















undet 





Don’t forget 
THE BOX NUMBER ... 


when answering the classified advertisements in 
this magazine. It’s our only means of identify 
ing the advertisement you are answering 
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MARKETS. 


at any oil and say, “This is best,” for 
preference seems sectional. In Texas 
(where the frozen oil dessert was de- 
veloped) cottonseed oil has the edge— 
not surprising since Texas is a big 
cottonseed state. The Department of 
Agriculture—if it could—would prob- 
ably lean toward cottonseed oil as the 
prime ingredient, too. For only re- 
cently USDA offered some 120 mil- 
lion pounds of cottonseed oil for sale 
from the inventories of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. 

In Illinois and Missouri, however, 
freezers seem to prefer coconut oil, 
say it produces a smoother mixture. 
But soybean processors are working 
hard to buck the other oils for top 
spot. Good advances have been made 
in deodorizing and improving stabili- 
ty of the soybean product. Cheaper 
price, too, will be a good selling point, 
for formulators can use any vege- 
table oil that meets their specs. 

Troubles: It took years for oleo- 
margarine to run the legal obstacle 
course that barred its unfettered mar- 
keting, and chances are vegetable fat 
desserts will face the same stumbling 
blocks. 

At the moment the product has 
practically no official acceptance. The 
Food and Drug Administration will 
not allow its makers to use the name 
“ice cream”; further, says any prod- 
uct made in the semblance of ice 
cream (and the “synthetic” is made 
that way because it’s cold, a creamy 
dessert, etc.) is “adulterated.” An 
FDA spokesman positively states there 
is nothing in the wind as far as estab- 
lishing Federal Standards for the new 
product. The Federal policy thus re- 
stricts sales to within the borders of 
the state where made. The FDA 
statement was made in response to 

feeling-out by some manufacturers 
who wanted to sell across state lines. 
Needless to say, it temporarily stop- 
ped such out-of-state plans. 

In addition to Washington’s lack of 
cooperation, many states have strin- 
gent laws against the use of “foreign” 
oils in ice cream—a high barrier 
against the frozen oil dessert becom- 
ing a full-fledged ice cream competi- 
tor. ‘ 

But most ice cream makers who 
have entered the low price frozen 
dessert field see the American con- 
sumer making the ultimate decision 
—vegetable fat vs. butterfat—in des- 
serts, as he is doing in the bread 
spread, butter vs. oleo, hassle. 

And it’s a good bet, if oil proces- 
sors are not actually in the battle, they 
are certainly partisan sideline cheerers 
for the booming frozen vegetable oil 
dessert. 








eee ae 
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BO OR LE ta 


Chemicals 


Industrial Chemicals 

34-p. booklet contains line of Eastman 
Industrial Chemicals including n-butyric 
anhydride, isobutylaldehyde, isobutyl al- 
cohol, isobutyl acetate, 3-methoxybutyl 
alcohol, 3-methoxybutyl acetate, and di- 
isobutyl phthalate. Specifications, prop- 
erties, and typical uses as well as various 
fields in which the compounds find their 
greatest use are given. Request 1953 
catalog, Chemical Sales Division, Ten- 
nessee Eastman Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Equipment 

Creosote 

12-p. booklet describes advantages of 
protecting wood with Creosote. Includes 
tables on preservative value of creosote 
compounds and creosote fractions, and 
straight run creosote distillation range. 
Illustrations and case histories are re- 
ferred to. Koppers Co., Inc., Tar Prod- 
ucts Division, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Liquid Filters 

12-p. illustrated bulletin describes Dol- 
linger Liquid Filters including specifica- 
tions, engineering and performance data, 
photos and descriptions of recommended 
types of filter media, and check list of 


liquids that can be filtered. Features 


bound-in data sheet to be filled in by 
prospect. Request bulletin D-IL, Dol- 
linger Corp., 11 Centre Park, Rochester 
3, N.Y. 


Temperature Recorders 

20-p. brochure discusses industrial in- 
struments for the measurement and con- 
trol of process variables, contains com- 
plete details of temperature recorder 
construction, and general factual infor- 
mation. Actual installation photographs, 
design features, thermal systems, charts 
and accessories are included. Request 
bulletin 447, The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass. 


Wire Thermocouples 

4-p. bulletin describes and illustrates line 
of Conax Bare Wire Thermocouples 
which provide a positive method for seal- 
ing two or more bare wires at pressures 
from full vacuum to 15,000 PSI. Princi- 
ples of sealing and sealing applications 
are included. Request bulletin TC-1, 
Conax Corp., 4515 Main St., Buffalo 21, 
N.Y. 

Driers 


4-p. technical data folder describes driers 
for refrigeration and air-conditioning in- 
cluding non-refillable type driers, 
straight-through, refill cartridge type 
flanged driers, and angle refill cartridge 


type flanged driers. Prices and specifica- 
tions are given. Request bulletin 700, 
Henry Valve Co., 3215 North Ave., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. 


Gas-Air Inspirators 

6-p. booklet describes type and sizes of 
high-pressure gas-air inspirators and 
boosters for industrial furnaces, ovens, 
kilns, driers, etc. Main features, new de- 
signs, normal capacity tables, cross-sec- 
tional drawings, and suggestions for ap- 
plication are included. Catalog No. 806A, 
Hauck Manufacturing Co., 124-136 
Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 


Air-Entrainer 

14-p. booklet discusses Ayr-Trap, an air- 
entraining agent, including principles, 
functions, effects on hardened concrete, 
effects on concrete in the plastic state, 
and the factors affecting the amount of 
air-entrainment. A. C. Horn Co., Inc., 
10th St. and 44th Ave., Long Island City 
1, N.Y. 


Compressors 

8-p. bulletin describes hermetically- 
sealed refrigeration compressors and con- 
densing units of 75 to 100 h.p. capacity. 
Includes a table of specifications. Re- 
quest bulletin DB 101-160, Westing- 
house Sturtevant Division, 200 Readville 

, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 





ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 34 
Agency—Asher, Godfrey & Franklin, Ine. 


ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL CORP. 
Agency—Cayton, Inc, 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. .... 32, 33 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
Agency——Sutherland- Abbott Ady. 


ANTARA CHEMICALS, DIV. OF aeeye «Ee 
DYESTUFF CORP 
Agency—J. Hayden Twiss ’ Adv. 


ARCHER, DANIELS, MIDLAND CO. 
Agency—The Bayless-Kerr Co. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. . 
Agency—The Robert A. Joyce Co 

eg DIV. ALLIED CHEM. & DYE 
Agency Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. .......... 
Agency—Sterling Adv. Agency 


BROOKFIELD ENGINEERING LABS., INC. B54 
Agency—F. P. Walther Jr. & Assoc 

CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO., 
oan OF UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 
Agency aM. “Mathes, Tne 

CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. .......... 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM & TRANS- 
PORT CO 


— Laughlin Wilsor Baxter & ‘Persons 
Adv 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., THE 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 


DOW CORNING CORP. 
Agency—Don Wagnitz Ady 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Agency—Charles L. Ivumrill & Co., 

EIMCO CORP., THE 
Agency—Matsie Co. 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO, ......... 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co., Inc. 


FINE ORGANICS, INC. 
Agency—Sid N. Cottin, Adv. 
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ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


GREAT LAKES CARBON CORP. 
Agency—Davis Parsons, Inc., Adv. 


A. GROSS & COMPANY 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO., 
Agency—J. Hayden Twiss Ady. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Sommers- Davis, Inc 


JANDRU STEEL CORP. Sécseosncs SN 
Agency—Diener & Dorskind, Inc 


INC., W. C. 


. Back Cover 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
Agency—Rogers & Smith Adv., 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
MENTE & COMPANY, INC. . 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Wesley Aves & Asso 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., Inc 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO. OF AMERICA 
Agency——J. Hayden Twiss Ady. 

NOPCO CHEMICAL CORP. . 
Agency—Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS, INC. .... 
Agency—Sanger-Funnell, Inc. 


PFIZER & CO., INC., CHARLES . 
Agency —MacManus, John & Adams. Inc 


RHEEM MFG. CO. . 
Agency—Campbell Ewald Co., Inc 


ROSENTHAL BERCOW .. ansccsocs SOM 


SHEF dda aes co oe ° oe, ae 
Agen N yer & Son, Ine 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—-J. Walter Thompson Co. 


SINDAR CORP conceesercosecs OD 
Agency Hazard Ady. Co 


2nd Cover 


oe PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


Agency-—-The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
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uniee CARBIDE & CARBON Oonr au 
BIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CO. .. 19 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


VANDERBILT CO., R. 
Agency—The Pabileation Service, ine. 


VICTOR CHEMICALS WORKS 
Agency—Cruttenden & Eger Adv 
VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO. 

Agency—L. F. McCarthy & Co. 


WIEGAND CO., EDWIN L. 
Agency —Smith, Taylor & Jenkins 


ADVERTISING STAFF 
ADVERTISING SALEs Mer. 
Bustness MANAGER ... Albert E. Weis 
Atlanta 3 . ‘ Ralph C. Maultsby, 1321 

Rhodes- Haverty Bldg. , Walnut 5778-2383 
Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 


Steven J. Shaw, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Whitehall 4-7900 


Cleveland 15. Vaughan K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 7000 


Dallas 1....... James Cash, First National 
Bank Bldg., Prospect 7-4064 


Los Angeles 17.. Jos. H., Allen, 1111 
Wilshire Blvd., Michigan 3691 


New York 36....... 
Robert S. Muller, 
330 West 42 St., LOngacre 4-3000 
Philadelphia 3. William B. Hannum, Jr., 
rchitects Blidg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


San Francisco 4 Ralph E. Dorland, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 

Boston 16 850 Park Square Building, 
Hubbard 2-7160 

Detroit 26 
Woodward 2-1793 

Pittsburgh 22.. 
Atlantic 1-4707 


St. Louis 8. . 8615 Olive St., 
Continental ‘Bidg., ‘Lucas 4867 


. B. E. Sawyer 


Knox Armstrong, 
Charles L. Todaro, 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 


738 Oliver Bldg., 
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IGEPALS are America’s best-known nonionic surfactants. 
These versatile products are used in a wide variety of applica- 
tions where detergent, emulsifying, wetting and dispersing 
properties are required. They are chemically stable in acids, 
alkalies and water of any hardness. The IGEPAL series offers 
a wide range of solubility in water, oils and solvents. IGEPALS 
are compatible with anionic or cationic products. Also, each 
IGEPAL is compatible with other members of the series, there- 
by offering the manufacturing chemist the opportunity to 
prepare his own nonionic formulation to meet his particular 


ANTARA requirements. 
et 
. ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte, N. C. * Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal 





At the turn 
of a valve... 


By simply opening a valve, you can put Heyden 
Formaldehyde to work in your process. Your pumps 
and pipe lines will deliver from your storage tanks 
a reliable raw material which will assure top quality 
in your finished product. 

With Heyden Formaldehyde in your tanks, you 
have the advantage of these important features: 


G) Highest purity. 

Ht Constant uniformity and assay. 
Ht Ease and economy of handling. 
Gg) Dependable source of supply. 


HH Availability as Formaldehyde Solution N.F. 
and 37% Methanol-free Formaldehyde. 


©) Shipment in tank cars, tank trucks, 475 lb. 
drums, 100 lb. carboys and 1, 5 and 
9-1b. bottles. 











HEYDEN (2S) 




















FORMALeS HYDE 





PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 





